


Fruit juice eggnog, made with goat milk, is a healthful cooling drink for hot summer days. 
; For recipe see page 2—USDA photo. 
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“Business problems, labor problems, and farm problems become totally unimportant when compared with the 

problem of finding a way for man to live at peace with his fellow man in a spirit of mutual good will.” 

—M. G. Mann, Jr., in Carolina Cooperator 





Did someone slip? 

Did someone slip? It looks like it, 
when one notes that the two national 
goat organizations have duplicating 
dates for their annual meetings. It is 
going to preclude attendance of those 
who may have wished to attend both 
meetings. 

Whether both dates were set in- 
dependently is not known. If one asso- 
ciation did set its dates earlier, it 
seems the second should have recog- 
nized this and altered its dates. Or 
when the overlapping was discovered 
it seems it would have been well for 
a mutual conference to readjust dates. 
If the organizations cannot work to- 
gether on a matter of this kind, it 
seems that the ultimate unification of 
interests in the industry is, indeed, far, 
far off. 


Natural milk 

Tom Linder, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for Georgia, writes in the Geor- 
gia Market Bulletin: 

“Fifty years ago most of the people 
drank fresh milk which came straight 
from the cow. They had never heard of 
pasteurization. They had never heard 
of powdered milk and they knew noth- 
ing of canned milk. When they drank 
milk and when they ate butter they 
had natural milk with all the vitamins 
which nature gave to this natural food. 
Today there are so many people in the 
cities and towns and so few milk cows, 
and the distance which is necessary to 
transport milk, including the hazard 
to health by reason of infectious and 
communicable diseases, has caused us 
to adopt a policy of pasteurizing milk 
and canning milk. 

“The supply of good wholesome milk 
is so short and the population is so 
large that the people of this country 
have developed. a practice of using 
manufacturing-grade milk in the form 
of canned milk, powdered milk, ice 
cream and in baking products. Its 
health-giving qualities have largely 
been destroyed in the process of try- 
ing to make them commercially desir- 
able, while, at the same time, trying 
to inactivate the dangerous disease 
germs which multiply in milk that is 
handled through manufacturing 
plants.” 

Like the worries about the atomic 
bomb in crowded urban centers, the 
individual family does not necessarily 
have to worry about it. A little land, 
a few goats, poultry, a garden—and 
it’s still a reasonably safe and good 
world. 


Decrease buck numbers 
There is not enough goat milk to 
go around—but there are certainly too 
many bucks! Artificial insemination 
is steadily decreasing the number of 
bucks actually needed, but nature still 
continues to produce male and female 

kids in about equal numbers. 
It is doubtful if there is any prob- 
lem offering more reward for goat own- 
ers than finding a profitable use for 





Fruit juice eggnog 


For a refreshing snack drink 
that is a bargain in calories con- 
sidering the great amount of nour- 
ishment it carries, try eggnog with 
fruit flavor. The teen-agers on the 
cover have their eggnog flavored 
with orange juice, with a tiny dab 
of whipped cream to make the 
drink fluffy, served soda-counter 
style in tall glasses with straws. 
Like any soda fountain the home 
kitchen can provide choices for flia- 
voring goat milk beverages—such as 
fresh fruit juices, concentrated 
frozen fruit juices, or canned juices, 
or for variety such syrups as maple, 
chocolate or butterscotch. 

The recipe these young folks 
used: 

4 teaspoons sugar 

% teaspoon salt 

2 eg 

1 quart goat milk 

3 tablespoons orange juice 
Whipped cream, if desired 


Beat sugar, salt and eggs to- 
gether until the eggs are thick. 
Pour in the milk and stir in the 
fruit juice. Pour into tall glasses 
and add a dab of whipped cream. 
4 servings. : 











these surplus males. Of course, there 
will continue to be a market for out- 
standing individuals for breeding pur- 
poses; but the run-of-the-mill buck 
kid offers but little remuneration for 
the owner. 

A few breeders have developed their 
own outlets, capitalizing on the flesh 
and skins of the kids. This is a field 
that may merit considerable more 
study. 

Dairy cattlemen have never satis- 
factorily answered the problem of 
their bull calves, and until such time 
as goat dairymen can come up with 
an answer for their own surplus male 
problem they should follow the pro- 
cedure of destroying the surplus male 
kids at birth. 


Counting angels 

They tell us an old theological argu- 
ment concerned the number of angels 
that could stand on the point of a 
pin. Apparently records of production 
for dairy goats have entered into the 
controversy in estimating butterfat 
production. 

Butterfat production calculations for 
Advanced Registry are carried to 
1/10,000 of a pound! Now, just what is 
a ten-thousandth of 16 oz.? At the 
grocery store we buy butter in % Ib. 
squares—4 oz. Take a knife and divide 
that and we have % Ib., or 2 oz. Divide 
it again and we have 1/16 Ib., or 1 0z., 
and by that time we have a very, very 
small ‘piece of butter, indeed! 

But our official record keepers keep 
on dividing and re-dividing it clear 


down to 1/10,000 of an ounce—and that 
is spread over a whole year’s produc- 
tion! You probably like your bread 
spread thicker than that! 

The milker, getting one drop of milk 
on the outside of the pail each milking 
for the year will probably lose more 
‘butterfat than 1/10,000 of a pound! 
which makes one want to ask, “How 
ridiculous can statisticians become?” 

For every practical purpose carrying 
out such figures to even 1/100 of a 
pound for a total lactation figure is 
indeed splitting hairs—even if not 
counting angels. But to do this would 
make official records less cumbersome, 
more usefui, and a considerable saving 
in office costs on these piddling calcu- 
lations. . 


Cost of production 

Writers in the You Said It column 
have been tossing the ball back and 
forth as to equitable prices for retail- 
ing goat milk. The ability and willing- 
ness of the customer to pay has been 
a chief concern. Others, more. realis- 
tic, have referred to production and 
distributing costs—and that is where 
the problem must hinge. 

However, as one visits goat dairies 
over the country it seems that—with 
a few notable exceptions—goat dairies 
are operating with outmoded equipment 
and techniques that cannot but force 
the producer to higher prices or bank- 
ruptcy. If the average cow dairyman 
used the same methods used by too 
many goat dairymen we would prob- 
ably be paying $1 a quart for cow 
milk! 


Problems 

When you write Dairy Goat Journal 
for help on any problems, give all 
possible details—it’s better to sort 
through a lot 6f apparently extraneous 
information than have.to write you 
that you did not furnish enough in- 
formation to permit a really helpful 
reply. 

The best service can be given you 
only when you supply full information 
on your particular problem. 

If you wish a personal reply, re- 
member to send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope; otherwise the in- 
quiry goes into the general file for use 
in a future issue of Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal if it seems to be of general interest. 


_ How big? 

Surely, we know the dairy goat in- 
dustry is growing. Good goats are 
harder and harder to purchase. The 
demand for goat milk is increasing. 
But when one looks at statistics for 
population increases one wonders if 
this growth is more apparent than 
real, Is the industry really doing 
anything for the expansion of goat- 
keeping and goat dairying,.or is this 
growth only the concomitant of popu- 
lation growth? : 





YOUR COMMENTS, criticisms, suggestions are invited for this department of communica- 
tions from Dairy Goat Journal readers—just make them short and to the point, with a 


limit of not more than 200 words. 


Breed registries 

Goat breeders lament the existence 
of 2 registry associations and believe 
things would be better if there were 
but one. 

To me, as a relative beginner in goat- 
keeping, with my fresh attitude and 
entirely free of any long-standing prej- 
udices, the entire setup for dairy goat 
registry is ridiculous. The idea that 
all goats should be dumped into one 
pot for registration is fantastic. What 
would you think of an organization 
that called itself the American Milk 
Cow Record Assn. and welcomed for 
registration purposes such widely dif- 
ferent types as Holstein, Jersey, Ayr- 
shire, and so on? It would be silly, 
wouldn’t it? 

To me the plain truth is that no 
organization thus attempting to pro- 
mote half a dozen breeds could give 
equal and adequate service to all of 
them. Such an organization would not 
care to intimidate itself by plugging 
a favorite breed at the expense of 
others, and in consequence no breed 
would be publicized to the most ad- 
vantage. 

The solution to this unhappy cir- 
cumstance is so simple that it amazes 
me that it has not been put into effect 
long before this. 

We all know that each breed of 
cattle has its own organization. Each 
proudly promotes and jealously guards 
the welfare of its own. Breeders of 
one kind of cow strive constantly to 
build a breed that will outrank the 
others in production or in quality. All 
this is good, healthy competition, the 
net result of which is that every cow 
is eventually improved. 
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So let us have a proud American 
Saanen Assn., an American Nubian 
Assn., and so on. Membership in a 
group that is working to promote the 
interests of the breed should seem 
much more sensible to a breeder than 
belonging to an organization which 
is trying to handle several breeds 
with only mediocre success. 

This is not a condemnation of ex- 
isting registries. I believe that they are 
making the best of an ‘unfortun- 
ate circumstance. It is quite probable 
that when present associations were 
formed there were not enough breed- 
ers and not enough animals for any 
one group to justify a distinct or- 
ganization; better one effective club 
than a half dozen helpless small ones. 
But today I think every breed has 
enough devotees to be able to strike 
out for itself. The changeover need 
not be too delicate or too complicated. 
As soon as sufficient followers have 
banded together and expressed their 
wish to set up for themselves, all of 
the records for that breed now held 
by both of the present associations 
could be turned over to the new group. 
Or, if that fails, a group of breeders 
can simply band together and say, 
“We are the American So-and-So Goat 
Assn. New members are welcome to 
join us, and new registry applications 
will be gladly received.” In the course 


of time, all of the registrations for all | 


breeds now held by the parent organi- 
zations would be distributed among 
breed registry groups. 

The objection may be raised that 
decentralization might result in more 
expenses for the breeder, more book- 
keeping, and so on. The answer is that 
anyone who worries about a dollar 
more or less on the cost of producing 
high-grade livestock is in the wrong 
business. 

And, also, the existence of separate 
registry systems might help the dairy 
goat industry to get rid of the unfor- 
tunate situation we now have where 
a single goat breeder may advertise 
2 or 3, or even 4 breeds of goats for 
gale. To me it seems only common 
sense that a man who own 50 goats of 
4 different breeds is in no position 
to develop purer and better strains, 
as compared with a breeder who owns 
50 goats all of the same breed.—Wil- 
liam L. Nelson, Bucyrus, Kans. 


Milk is available 


The article in the April issue by 
C. A. Woody jars me loose to reply. 
To begin with, our distributors are 
being supplied with all the goat milk 
they are able to sell in either Capri 
or Cellu brands. .. . It may be interest- 
ing to note that the Lynne Corp. 
ceased functioning in 1949 and to the 
best of my knowledge they have pro- 


duced no powdered milk since that 
time. It does keep, doesn’t it? 

I. was surprised that the milk was 
listed according to taste preference of 
the individual, as after all it is a mat- 
ter of one man’s opinion—for instance, 
the Cellu and Capri brands are identi- 
cal milks with different labels. It 
doesn’t matter who heads the list! 

Our operations are continuing at a 
rapid pace and our growth has been 
most satisfactory. We have with the 
Miracle brand practically taken over 
the evaporated business in this area. 
The dairy goat industry appears to be 
on a firm foundation in this area and 
we are getting sufficient milk to meet 
our needs.—Frank Ecker, mgr., Cali- 
fornia Goat Dairymen’s Assn., Inc., 
Modesto, Calif. 


Flavor distinction 


Mr. Woody comments in the April 
issue that he is not sure why one 
brand of evaporated goat milk tastes 
better than another. We feel the fol- 
lowing answers his question: Meyen- 
berg evaporated goat milk is vacuum 
packed in enamel-lined cans. This is 
an innovation in the milk industry and 
assured a product that tastes fresher 
than milk packed in the old type can. 
Meyenberg evaporated goat milk is 
the only evaporated goat milk using 
only California Grade A milk.— Rob- 
ert D. Jackson, gen. mgr., Jackson- 
Mitchell Pharmaceuticals, Inc., Culver 
City, Calif. 


Honor for a good job 

James Pembrook, president of the 
Orange Co. Goat Assn. became teacher 
of the goat husbandry class at Orange 
Coast College in December and has 
brought it to a successful close. I 
started the class with 4 lectures but 
could not continue and Mr. Pembrook 
took it over and continued it with the 
enthusiasm and good will ‘of the 
group. 

Mr. Pembrook was able to keep a 
constant attendance of 50 to 60 adults. 
He used several experienced breeders 
and dairymen to augment his in- 
struction. Mrs. Elizabeth Nordfelt lec- 
tured on French Alpines and on Show- 
manship; Mrs. Alice Tracy gave an 
illustrated lecture on Nubians; Mrs. Ira 
Peel talked on Toggenburgs and on 
Dairying; Marvin Maxwell spoke on 
Saanens in the Dairy. 

We have reason to believe that the 
College will again get Mr. Pembrook 
to organize another class next fall.— 
Mrs. Vernon A. Hill, Chatsworth, Calif. 


True worth 


Dairy cattle breeders have all found 
that the only true test of a sire’s worth 
is to have unselected.tested daughters 
from tested dams, and all tested offi- 
cially for at least 305 days. Yet goat 
breeders are selling, buying and using 
sires whose milk inheritance is esti- 
mated on 24-hour tests. In this day of 
hormones, even more than previously 
when a milker could be “primed” for 
a big day’s yield, these short tests may 
be worse than nothing. 

In fact, the wiser cattlemen go even 
further than the 305-day record and try 
to prove the true economic value of 
their animals by lifetime records. — 
Mrs. E. M. Finan, Santa Ana, Calif. 
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What to do about Off-Flavored Milk 


@ By D. LYMAN, Plainfield, Vt. 


AS THE PASTURE season - advances, 

the problems of some goat owners 
increase when does arrive at the 
milking stand with full udders and, 
sometimes, badly off-flavored milk. 
Moreover, the problem may be even 
worse if the animal shows symptoms 
of poisoning. While poisonous plants 
vary according to section, some off- 
flavors are due, at least in our estima- 
tion, to digestive, worm, deficiency, 
or straight feed problems, and may 
occur at any time of the year, or 
appear for no apparent reason at 
any season. Right here, the owner 
is faced with a vexing detective prob- 
lem. The cause of off-flavored milk 
must be located, the sooner the bet- 
ter. 

For those in the East or Northeast, 
or wherever the following plants may 
be found, any one of them may cause 
more or less difficulty. Wild onion, 
of course is a major offender, and 
just as offensive as the garden variety 
when happily eaten by goats. A 
plant common to our area, appear- 
ing very similar to Bleeding Heart, 
except that the wildling is dwarfed 
and the blossoms are pallid creamy 
yellow and white, is believed poison- 
ous here; so too, of course are any 
varieties of wild cherry, especially 
in the spring and fall, or when wilt- 
ed. Other offenders dangerous to 
goats are rhubarb leaves, beet leaves 
in any quantity, alder brush, and 
certainly snake-root. Monk’s-hood, 
digitalis (fox-glove), azalea, and the 
laurels are likewise plants which 
should be removed from pasturage, 
or from which goats should be pro- 
tected carefully. 

We have likewise learned to keep 
goats from nibbling or eating any 
vegetation infested by any type of 
mosaic or fungus or mold. This is 
a general rule on our farm, which 
likewise avoids the slightest traces of 
mustiness in hay, or dustiness. Where 
the latter exists in dry season, we 
sprinkle the hay lightly with water 
and a bit of molasses sufficient to 
color it to a light bronze. The sprink- 
ling is merely sufficient to lay the 
dust and prevent the goat from 
breathing dust into her lungs. . This 
factor can, and has, caused death by 
mechanical pneumonia, a condition 
dificult if not impossible to treat 
even in our advanced scientific age, 


where anti-biotics may solve many 
problems, but seldom cure this one. 
Rarely, it seems to have caused off- 


_ flavored milk. 


So much for this brief discussion 
of the commonest offenders in the 
“tasty milk” class. We obviate most 
of this danger by pasturing the goats 
from 10 a.m. until 4 p.m. This per- 
mits the grass to be well-dried, thus 
tending to prevent bloating and other 
digestive disorders due to eating wet 
or damp vegetation, and brings the 
goats into the barn 4 hours before 
milking . . . the time interval usual- 
ly permitting off-flavors from 
“wrong” eating to be eliminated 
otherwise than through the milk. 

We have had severe trouble when 
goats ate what is called polypod 
brake hereabouts. This causes the 
milk to have a strong goaty flavor for 
some unknown reason, and while, in 
quantity, it will cause the death of 
cattle according to one of our veterin- 
arians, we have never had that oc- 
cur with our goats. The same plant 
will give a horse blind staggers. The 
plant grows in poor, wet soil... 
and we have had no trouble with it, 
though it has cost us much time and 
effort to pluck it out of hay during 


the early years of our operation, be- 
fore our land was brought back to 
proper fertility. It is a plant to avoid 
strictly! 

Many skilled farmers are aware 
that fairly recently experimental 
work with cattle has revealed that 
soya bean and cottonseed meals con- 
tain sufhcient quantities of oil to in- 
terfere with the digestive system of 
cattle. As goatkeepers we were told 
from the first to avoid these elements 
and supplemental fish oils in partic- 
ular (cod-liver oil fdr A-deficient 
animals) since a goat’s alimentary 
tract was not equipped to handle oils 
with any efficiency, and these might 
cause off-flavored milk. 

We have developed our own feed 
mix which: eliminates high-protein 
supplements entirely, and so aid in 
the avoidance of off-flavored milk 
caused by too high protein feeding. 

Here, again, may be a pit-fall, for 
heavy protein feeding can create 
long-term digestive upsets; so also 
may any too heavy graining cause 
this trouble. Goats are naturally 
browsers, and require a large pro- 
portion of roughage. In fact, fairly 
recent research discovers that cattle 
fed plenty of high-quality roughage, 
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+ A REASON why we get war when 

we want peace is that we talk peace 
and prepare for. war. This is the 
policy of all the big nations. It is 
our policy. The people have. always 
been told that to maintain peace we 
must be prepared. The nation armed 
to the teeth will not be attacked. Our 
present slogan is, “Power for Peace.” 

If you want conclusive proof of the 
historic fallacy of this statement read 
Scott Nearing’s recent book, War or 
Peace. Conclusively he proves that 
every nation that has prepared itself 
with military might has always gotten 
war. Preparedness has always been a 
step to war. It has never stopped war. 

If you want an outstanding illustra- 
tion of the fallacy that preparedness 
brings peace, call to mind the history 
of Great Britain. In the 19th century 
she was the most powerful nation in 
the world. She put to practice this 
business of being armed to the teeth. 
She determined to be so strong that 
she would. not have to fight a war. 
She built the largest navy the world 
has ever seen. She acquired the 
world’s strongest army. She piled up 
more munitions than all her contem- 





POWER FOR PEACE 


porary powers combined.. She was 
truly the strongest nation in her world. 
She prepared for peace by arming to 
the hilt, and what did she get? In 
that same 19th century she went to war 
27 times. 

From 1911 to-1946 five different 
nations of the world followed this 
philosophy of “being prepared | and you 
will not need to fight a war.” Every 
one of these nations that prepared 
themselves for peace by becoming mil- 
itary arsenals got war. If you know 
your history you will recall that every 
civilization of the past oe when 
it was militarily strong. 

There are ways to end war and have 
peace. The time has come for Chris- 
tians to repudiate war. The time has 
come for the church to rediscover her 
mission of peace to the masses. Could 
the millions of war dead ... . speak, 
they would place their total witness on - 
one word, “peace.” Peace will come 
when we really abhor war, when we 
really disarm, when we really create 
the conditions for peace. Is this too 
much to exnect of man?—From “Why 
Wars Come,” by O. Walter Wagner in 
The Pulpit. 











and minimal quantities of grain, 
may produce more milk than on 
heavy-graining schedules. 

By mixing cider vinegar and mo- 
lasses, in equal parts, and feeding 
this after each milking, goats may 
be, in some cases, enabled to handle 
higher proteins. It seems also to tend 
to even out the lactation and is one of 
our “tricks” to assure good digestion 
and long, even lactations. We feed 
this in enamel cups, approximately 
Y% to Ys full, which are placed in 
the corner of each tie-stall before the 
milker returns to her stall, ready for 
her to lap up with great enthusiasm 
after milking, and usually before she 
drinks. Our veterinarian theorized 
that this created an acid-reaction in 
the rumen and so enabled the animal 
better to assimilate her feed, and 
possibly aided in the synthesis of 
vitamin B complex in the rumen. 

Residing in one of the many cobalt- 
deficient areas of the nation, we have 
learned that trace-mineral deficien- 
cies, especially cobalt deficiency, may 
create havoc in goats which require 
a larger amount of cobalt than other 
ruminants (so far as can thus far be 
ascertained) for health. While this, 
very rarely, seems to underlie off- 
flavored milk in some animals we 
have seen off our own farm, we are 
inclined to consider an iodine defi- 
ciency the far more usual cause, and 
one readily treated by the supple- 
mental administration of iodine, 
either in the form of Lugol’s solution 
(which is considered highly toxic in 
unskilled hands) or an organic form 
of iodine. Worms also may be a 
cause of off-flavored milk. Before ad- 
ministering either iodine or trace 
minerals in therapeutic doses, the 
advice of a skilled veterinarian should 
be sought since these elements in 
proper hands are miracle-workers; 
improperly used, they may be prove 
to be killers. 

While any one, or a combination 
of the foregoing can cause off-fla- 
vored milk, and any goat in a debili- 


tated condition may be lacking ele- - 


ments necessary to produce the finely 
flavored delicious milk essential to the 
successful commercial or home enter- 
prise, we must regretfully note that 
the major causes of off-flavored milk 
we have been asked to solve for wor- 
ried visitors commonly springs from 
one of two common faults. These 
are always embarrassing to uncover, 
and usually fairly easily corrected. I 
am referring, unfortunately to dis- 
eased udders and unclean handling 
of milk. 

As a first suggestion to callers with 


the off-flavor complaint, it is routine 
with us to advise that either the own- 
er, or a veterinarian (if the owner 
is unskilled in sterile techniques), se- 
cure sample tubes from the state and 
send off at once milk samples, prop- 
erly labeled, from each side of the 
udder for a “microscopic udder plat- 
ing and culture” analysis.. We plan 
a further, detailed, article on these 
udder difficulties later, since most of 
them can be entirely avoided. How- 
ever, even where there is no bacterial 
infection, rough milking may cause 
leucocytes in the milk which may be- 
come “‘off-flavor;” bacterial infec- 
tion, of course, is almost inevitably 
bound to create trouble in this re- 
spect, and requires professional help. 

Most common of all, is unclean 
handling in these off-flavor cases 
where the animal continues to pro- 
duce unpalatable milk. Discreet ques- 
tioning usually discovers owners fail- 
ing to wash udders; milking in badly 
ventilated, or downright dirty barns; 
milking in barns where bucks are 
kept; failure to sterilize hands before 
milking . . . in some cases, failure 
even to wash carefully before milk- 
ing; the wearing of soiled, odor-full 
clothing at milking time; the use of 
unsterilized bottles, and even amaz- 
ingly enough, the use of improperly 
washed milking pails. We find many 
owners who fail to understand how 
inexpensively, how time-saving, sim- 
ple, almost primitive practices of 
cleanliness can be employed to solve 
this problem at once. In this line, 
we also plan a future article. 

There is one other cause of off- 
flavored milk . . . breeding. It does 
happen, we believe, rarely, but we 
are at this point, still inclined to be- 
lieve that the cause is focused in 
one of the many foregoing factors 
outlined, rather than in the breeding 
of “off-flavored strains,” having dis- 
covered only one case of the latter in 
ever 10 years of work, both with 
our own large herd, and with the 
many scores of owners who have 
sought us out to aid in solving their 
problems. 





WOOD MOLASSES TESTED 
AS DAIRY FEED 


Mo.asses, made by hydrolysis of 

wood, and fed to lactating dairy 
animals, has been shown to have 
value as a feed. One pound of molas- 
ses, researchers found, was equal in 
value to at least '/2 lb. of grain: The 
tests indicate that the molasses was 
well utilized, and showed definite 
promise as an ingredient of dairy 
rations. 


BUTTERMAKING IS SIMPLE 
IF EQUIPMENT IS RIGHT 


By Mrs. R. N. Westcott, - 
Arvada, Colo. 


Some instRucTIONS | have read for 

making butter from goat milk 
have seemed unnecessarily complicat- 
ed compared to the method I have 
used for many years. I use a table 
model cream separator, set for heavy 
cream. 

Each lot of cream is put right 
into the refrigerator, where it is 
held at 35° to 40°. Each lot is cooled 
separately before mixing. 

When the newest batch of cream 
is about 12 to 24 hours old I put all 
the cream into the churn. I use a 
small electric churn for the job. The 
colder the cream the better it is. I 
riever put in more than 2 qts. of 
cream at a time as it will be too heavy 
for the churn motor. I add what 
butter color is needed, about %4 to 
% teaspoonful. 

In a few minutes I have a churn- 
ful of butter pellets about the size 
of buckshot. This is very firm and 
easily washed. I then work in the 
salt and have a beautiful, waxy-tex- 
tured butter. 

I make up from 50 to 100 Ibs. 
extra during the season of heavy 
milk flow and put it in our locker 
and we have yet to find a single 
pound the least bit off-flavor, *no 
matter how many months later we 
take it out. 

In preparing it for the locker I 
wrap each cube in parchment butter- 
paper, and then wrap 4 cubes in 
each package, with aluminum foil. 





WHAT SHOULD WE CALL 
THE MILK OF THE GOAT? 


By W. J. Harter, 
Arvada, Colo. 


IT IS SURPRISING that some still use 

the term goat's milk. These same 
people would not say river’s water or 
well’s water. So why say goat’s milk? 
True, the milk of the goat should be 
distinguished from other milk, but 
when used as indicated it means the 
milk belongs to the goat, whereas 
goat milk is proper and serves every 
purpose of distinction. 

It is just as well to be correct, thus 
avoiding criticism, for those who do 
not favor the use of goat milk are 
only too anxiots to criticize. 





_. Three glasses of goat milk a day 
make you sleep better, ease nervous 
tension. 
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© By MRS. MASON L. MERRILL, Mill Spring, N. C. 


e 


IN THE LICHT of the age-long and 
reputable history of the dairy 
goat, it is odd so many Americans 
think of it only as a comic strip char- 
acter. While goatkeepers know better, 
even they are sometimes astonished 
to learn how esteemed the goat has 
been from the very dawn of civiliza- 
tion, appearing in man’s earliest pre- 
served writings—and not as a joke. 
On the contrary, the ancient Greeks 
associated goats with serious drama 
instead of comedy. Our word “trag- 
edy” comes from the Greek “tragos,” 
he-goat, a tragedy being a “goat song” 
because the early dramas had chorus- 
es of satyrs, who were half-goats. 


Whole communities have greatly 
depended on goats from those of an- 
cient Greece and Palestine to nu- 
merous agricultural regions today, 
such as many in the Alps, Norway, 
and Greece. In India goat milk is 
a dietary staple for multitudes be- 
sides the late Mahatma Gandhi. With 
this outstanding position in world 
economy, past and present, the goat 
should not be in such bad odor ( fig- 
uratively of course). However, a 
sketchy survey of the goat in antiq- 
uity throws light on this as well as 
on its amazing preeminence as a 
domestic animal. 


The schism between those admir- 
ing oats and those prejudiced 
against them dates back to the begin- 
ning of what archaeologists call the 
“literary evidence” and may be pre- 
historic. The old Greeks knew goats 
as well as anybody, and could scarce- 
ly have got along without them, but 
their mythology reflects the split be- 
tween the “pros” and the “antis.” 
Goats were cherished by some gods 
and abominated by others. They were 
sacred to Apollo, favorites of Arte- 
mis (Diana), and banned from the 
Acropolis by Athena (Minerva) be- 
cause they browsed on her sacred 
olive trees. Bacchus seemed to have 
been anti-goat, for a modern scholar 
speaks of “the age-old hatred of 
Dionysos (Bacchus) for the goat” 
which ate grapevines. Yet, to add 
to the confusion, Pan, beloved by 
Bacchus, was portrayed as half goat. 


On the whole, however, pro-goats 
were in the majority in Greece. 
Homer, who provides the oldest 
Greek literature, spoke well of- goats 


and their products: goat milk and 
cheese, goatskin shields for the Iliad’s 
warriors, and goatskin wine vessels. 
Modern gourmets like the combina- 
tion of goat cheese and wine (one 
American epicure cites French St. 
Marcellin goat milk cheese as the 
perfect accompaniment for a certain 
choice Rhone wine), but we would 
find strange the tastes of the Homeric 
heroes. They grated goat milk cheese 
into their wine and ate raw onions 
with it; perhaps the wine was also 
rather raw. Goatkeepers who are con- 
stantly delighted by the individual 
personalities of their animals will 
recognized Homer’s familiarity with 
goats when he says: “. . . in a large 
herd of goats that promiscuously 
browse on the common. All to the 
goatherd are known, and each goat 
from the other distinguished.” 
Later Greek literature abounds in 


Single and gang hay feeders for 
goats, designed by George A. Wallace, 
New Hope, Pa., to end the wastage of 
hay and to keep it fresh, clean and 
appetizing. 


goats. One of Pindar’s odes praises 
the goats of Scyros as excelling all 
others for milking, and an early his- 
torian relates that Polycrates, tyrant 
of Samos in the sixth century B.C., 
was led by an “instinct for luxury” 
to collect choice products from every 
country, including goats from Scyros 
and Naxos. Sophocles is quoted as 
writing in a play no longer extant: 
“Early in the morning, indeed before 
I could see any of the farmer-folk 
about, I was offering a fresh-cut 
branch to a she-goat when | saw an 
army marching along the height by 
the sea.” 

Cheese was most important in 
Greek diet, as meat was relatively 
scarce. Most early sources do not 
specify the milk used for the various 
famous cheeses of antiquity, but a 
large proportion were undoubtedly 
made of goat milk. We do know that 
the one praised by many ancient 
writers as the choicest, “admitting 
no comparison with any other,” was 
made from goat milk; this was the 
Tromilic cheese from Achaia. 

In a work called the earliest sur- 
viving cookbook, written by Athe- 
naeus in Hellenistic Egypt at the end 
of the second or beginning of the 
third century A.D., there are count- 
less mentions of chevon dishes and 
recipes for using cheese, culled from 
800 Greek writers dating from the 
sixth to the second centuries B.C. 
Roast kid was the main dish of most 
Greek banquets, and according to one 
Philoxenus (fifth or sixth century 
B.C.), “such as the gods love, and 
you, my love, would gladly eat.” 
Athenaeus says Athenian banquets 
included “kids prepared in great 
variety; among others were those 
which had a great deal of silphium 
(an herb), and they afforded no ordi- 
nary pleasure. What is more, the 
flesh of the goat is very nourishing.” 
A favorite Athenian dessert was a 
flat-cake made from honey and “the 
creamy flood that flows from bleating 
she-goats,” to quote Antiphanes, a 
playwrighf, 388 B.C. 

The other old civilization from 
which ours derives, that of the ancient 
Hebrews, was of course largely pas- 
toral and the flocks of the Israelites 
had as many goats as sheep. The 
Old Testament reflects none of the 
prejudice of certain Greek gods. For 





instance, there are the “goats that 
were speckled and spotted, and every 
one that had some white in it” 
which were Jacob’s wages from La- 
ban; the goats Jacob gave Esau; the 
scapegoats and burnt offerings of 
Leviticus and even the Passover 
“lamb”: “Your lamb shall be with- 
out blemish, a male of the first year. 
Ye shall take it from the sheep or 
from the goats.” For the curtains 
of the tabernacle built by Moses, “all 
the women whose heart stirred them 
up in wisdom spun goats’ hair.” In 
the Song of Solomon, “the fairest 
among women” was admonished to go 
“and feed thy kids beside the shep- 
herds’ tents,” and “Behold, thou art 
efair, my love .. . thy hair is as a 
flock of goats, that appear from 
mount Gilead.” The passage from 
Proverbs is well known: “And thou 
shalt have goats’ milk enough for 
thy food . . . ” Less well known is 
the Proverb listing “an he-goat” in 
the noble company of a lion, a grey- 
hound, and a king as the four “come- 
ly in going.” 

Goats remained vital to the econ- 
omy of Syria and Palestine during 
the Hellenistic and Roman eras. Pa- 
pyri excavated in Asia Minor, as 
well as such literary sources as Pliny, 
mention them often. A third century 
A.D. Talmudic authority on Pal- 
estine states that the breeding of sheep 
and goats was the way to wealth. 

Rome also relied much on the goat. 
Columella, whose De Re Rustica 
(first century A:D.) is the oldest 
surviving treatise on agriculture, 
deals with raising goats, along with 
breeding sheep, swine, cattle, and 
dogs. From Egypt to Gaul, from 
Asia Minor to Spain, goats furnished 
much of the food and raw materials 
of the Roman Empire. A North Afri- 
can tariff inscription of 202 A.D. 
gives the price of sheep, goats, and 
swine as the same—about half that 
of a cow. The Edict of Diocletian, 
which might be called the Roman 
OPA since it tried to stabilize the 
economy in 301 A.D. by controlling 
wages and prices of all commodities, 
lists goat meat (same price as mut- 
ton), goat skins and kid skins, goat 
hair (same price as camel hair), and 
bags, rope, and packsaddles -made 
of goat hair. It does not distinguish 
between cheese from milk of sheep, 
goats, or cows. However, Rome con- 
sidered Sicily’s cheese especially 
fine, and since that was a land of 
goatherds, Sicilian cheese presum- 
ably came from goat milk. The es- 
tate of the Emperor Valerian (third 
century A.D.) had 2000 cattle, 1000 


horses, 10,000 sheep, and 15,000 
ts. 

After so many centuries in which 
goats were respected, it is sad to find 
“goat” defined in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary as “Hardy,. lively, wanton 
strong-smelling usu. horned & beard- 
ed ruminant quadruped.” This 
sounds like nothing desirable in a 
Grade A dairy, and is far from the 
he-goat of Proverbs, “comely in go- 
ing.” The tip-off as to what damaged 
the goat’s ancient good repute is in 
the illustrative examples under 
“goat”: “sheep and gg., the good & 
the wicked, see Matt. XXV, 32, 33,” 
and in Webster’s Collegiate Diction- 
ary: “Fig., in medieval bestiary lore, 
the animal type of lechery, hence a 
libidinous man.” The parable of the 
separation of the sheep and the goats 
was the basis for the libelous pic- 
ture of goats in the bestiaries of the 
Middle Ages. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica was 
equally unfair to goats in ‘ts eleventh 
edition, stating that the goat “has for 
all time been regarded as the emblem 
of everything that is evil, in contra- 
distinction to the sheep. . . . Here 
then it will suffice to mention that 
goats are characterized by the strong 
and offensive odor of the males. . . .” 
The writer says the color of the Euro- 
pean domesticated breeds ranges 
“from dirty white to dark-brown,” 
winding up with this error, “but when 
purebred is never black.” 

Unfortunately the one unfavorable 
Biblical mention is such an everyday 
figure of English speech that it has 
influenced mental attitudes more than 
all the passages praising. goats put 
together. The dairy goat’s start to- 
ward respectability was late in Eng- 
land, and our interest in improved 
milk breeds, like our importations, 
comes largely from there. With 
mountains of prejudice still uncon- 
quered in America, it is encouraging 
to glance back at the contribution of 
the milk goat to the glory of Greece 
and Rome and its prestige in the 
great Hebrew scriptures. 





SEMEN STILL FERTILE 
AFTER MORE THAN YEAR 


BULL SEMEN stored at 79° below 

zero Centigrade when tested after 
a full year had “maintained normal 
fertilizing capacity,” according to 
a recent British report. The semen 
had been diluted 1 to 4 with 10% 
glycerol and had been stored in 
glass vials. In another test, two 
cows serviced with semen stored at 


192° below zero Centigrade for 15 
months both had fertilized ova in 
their fallopian tubes when slaughter- 
ed 4 days later. 

The use of frozen semen may offer 
even greater opportunities in the ar- 
tificial insemination of dairy goats 
than the use of the ordinarily chilled 
semen. It should permit the ship- 
ment of semen from select bucks 
over long distances, and permit 


breeders to select better bucks to 
sire the kids raised for herd replace- 
ment and breeding. 





LONG DISTANCE BREEDING 
BRINGS NUBIAN DOE KID 


Wuen Valley Park Hills Serena, Nu- 

bian doe owned by James Mor- 
rison, Webster Groves, Mo., produced 
a doe kid, Elm Hills Norena, at 7 
a. m., June 5, a milestone was marked 
in American goat breeding. This kid 
is the first produced of long distance 
artificial insemination, her sire being 
Naja Cabeza, a son of the many times 
champion, Naja Paula, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Donovan A. Beal, Naja Goat 
Dairy, Merced, Calif. The kid weigh- 
ed 7 lbs. at birth. 

When Mr. Morrison contacted the 
Beals about this project, they got in 
touch with the California Dairy 
Breeders, Inc., who had Frank Far- 
num do the work of collecting and 
shipping the semen. After prelim- 
inary tests Mr. Farnum found the 
semen kept satisfactorily for 6 days. 
Two vials of semen were shipped, 
one with a 4-1 dilution, the other a 
6-1, with Seminol as a dilution me- 
dium. The semen was placed next to 
a can of frozen liquid to keep it at 
38°, and all placed in a well-insulated 
container, wrapped, and shipped by 
air. It left Merced at 3 p. m., arriving 
in St. Louis the next morning. 

Upon receiving the semen Mr. Mor- 
rison placed it in a refrigerator until 
the next day, when he called Harold 
Laffon, the cow inseminator of the 
East Missouri Breeding Assn. Mr. 
Laffon remarked several times upon 
how well the semen stood up during 
the journey from California. The doe 
was about in the middle of her heat 
period, so the timing of the semen 
shipment, judging by previous heat 
periods of the doe, was perfect. 

Serena, the doe used in this experi- 
ment, is a granddaughter of imported 
Budletts Brutus, and Mr. Morrison 
reports that she has already passed 
8 Ibs. a day production. 

Mr. Morrison is already planning 
further long distance matings of his 
choice does to outstanding proved 


bucks of the Nubian breed. 
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FOR A BETTER GARDEN 
THROW AWAY THE HOE! 


By Mrs. Walton Hayse, 
Richview, Ill. 


AFTER one good cultivating, when the 

plants in your garden are up and 
thriving, mulch between the rows 
quite heavily with the manure from 
your goat stalls. This will not burn 
up any plants, and holds moisture to 
the plants even in very dry years. 
Weeds will be practically non-existent 
and the few that do come up can 
be easily pulled as they appear. Fur- 
ther cultivation is not needed. This 
gives really amazing results with all 
vegetables, especially corn and to- 
matoes. Potatoes can be _ heavily 
mulched with goat manure immedi- 
ately after planting, and you will 
never have to cultivate them at all. 
After harvesting the vegetables in the 
fall, have the whole plowed and your 
garden is perfectly fertilized for the 
next year. 

All summer whenever we clean out 
the stalls the bedding is immediately 
wheeled to the garden and spread. 
This seems to give better results than 
when the bedding is first stacked, 
then spread later. In hot weather 
manure will heat if piled up, which 
destroys some of its value. 

In winter we wheel the bedding out 
and spread immediately on the pas- 
ture. The thicker the better, and you 
will be surprised at the improvement 
of all kinds of grasses and legumes. 
This forms a good mulch in the com- 
ing summer, holding moisture to the 
ground while fertilizing the plants 
at the same time. 





TERRAMYCIN INCREASES 
CALF GROWTH 


TERRAMYCIN added to a milk re- 

placement diet for calves stimu- 
lates growth significantly, as meas- 
ured by body weight gains and in- 
crease of height at withers. Tests 
showed that calves fed the antibiotic 
at a level of approximately 20 mg. 
per 100 Ibs. of body weight out- 
gained control animals by an average 
of 15.7 lbs. and 2 in. during the first 
8 weeks of life. Continuaiion of an- 
tibiotic feeding after 8 weeks did not 
appear to stimulate growth in the 
tested calves over that of tlic con- 
trols. The reason appears to be that 
antibiotics induce the young calvcs 
to eat concentrates at an earlier age. 

As far as is known no one has 
tested terramycin with kids, but it 
seems that since both are ruminants 
the possibilities are well worth ex- 
ploration. 


June Markets for Goat Milk 





Retail, bottled 


at farm, at. 


Location 


Retail, bottled 
delivered, qt. 


Wholesale, 


bottled, qt 
Bulk whole- 





Alabama, Birmingham (1) —.____ 
Alabama, Gadsen (2) 

Arkansas, Jasper (3) 

California, Delhi (4) 

California, San Francisco bay area .50-. 
California, San Mateo (5) 

California, Los Angeles (6) _.__ . 
California, southern 

Florida, Manatee Co. 


.60* 
-40 


ta 
Illinois. Chicago (Certified) 
Illinois, Canton (8) 
Indiana, Chesterfield 
Indiana, southern 
Kentucky, Louisville 
Massachusetts, southeastern (9) 
Michigan, Flint (10) 
Chevon, lb. 
Michigan, southeastern 
Compost, bushel 
Michigan, dehydrated. canned Jb. 
Wholesale, Ib. 
Michigan, Detroit area _ ~~ -50-.60 
anure, cubic yd. 
Missouri, southwest (11) - .._- .25 
Missouri, Kansas City (12) --_. .50 
New Jersey, Paterson 
New York, Kingston ‘ 
North Carolina, western (13) .._- . 
Ohio, northwestern 
Ohio, southwestern 
Ohio, north central é 
Se ag he to WONG te Sere ee 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City _..___ . 
Oregon, Grants Pass .40 
Pennsylvania, Sinking Spring ____ .55 
Goat milk-honey ice cream, qt. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia area 
Pennsylvania, central 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster Co. (14) 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg (15) —— 
Pennsylvania, Chester-Delaware 
Tennessee, Columbia _____.______ .4 
Butter Ib. (16) 
Manure, bushel 
Texas, Ft. Worth 
Utah, Salt Lake (17) ____ 
Vermont, Barre-Montpelier —__._ 
Washington, southwest (18) —. - 


.60 
35 


* Pasteurized 


37-.37* 


37° 
37 





SINCE the comments on advertising 

and promotion of goat milk appeared 
last month, a few of the most success- 
ful goat dairymen have sent in copies 
of their promotion material. Without 
exception they are extremely simple, 
most unpretentious—yet they have 
been sufficiently effective that the 
dairy operators write they are not 
able to supply the demand! One says, 
“I am milking about 70 goats. If I 
really got out and tried to seH goat 
milk I would have to increase my herd 
10 times—and then 10 times over. But 
we prefer to keep our operation within 
family size.” 


Goat dairying has long suffered from 
larger demand than supply. Customers 
have, then, turned to canned products 
and various substitutes rather than to 
use the goat milk which was their first 
choice. To further stimulate such a 
situation is hardly good. Only when 
more goat dairies are established, or 
when goat dairymen are in a position 
to handle increased business should 
it be sought. 


Again, comments from reporting 
dairymen are enlightening on sales 
potential as well as other matters re- 
lating to their tabulated reports: 

(1) “We sell about 1500 qts. a week.” 

(2) This dairy has almost every 
month reported increased business. 
Their only local promotion has been 
a 3-line classified ad in the local paper, 
“Goat milk produced especially for 
your baby. Your baby needs the best.” 
For the first time in many months this 
dairy reports, “Sales off this month; 
selling about 1000 qts.” 


A clipping is enclosed with this re- 
port, telling of a local cow dairyman 
who has built a large business by re- 
tailing at the farm, supplying milk in 
the customers’ own containers which 
range from fruit jars to gallon jugs. 
With no advertising at all word spread 
that fresh, rich, whole milk could be 
bought at the farm—and the farm has 
a waiting list of customers. 

(3) Milk routes in this area started 
June 1, selling to the new Meyenberg 
plant at Yellville, Ark. 





(4) “We have a contract for 1 year 
with Meyenberg, stating we will re- 
ceive not lower than $2.20 Ib. for 
butterfat.” 

(5) “The only place I can buy goat 
milk is at the Borden Co. fountain.” 

(6) “Surplus milk is sold to the 
Cooperative evaporating operation at 
$2 per lb. butterfat.” 

(7) “Chevon ranges for adult goats 
from 25c per Ib. to 70c, average about 
50c. Average doe brings about $25, 
butchered.” 

(8) “Goats are just a hobby, selling 
milk is just an accommodation. People 
come to our place after it. If someone 
would start a goat dairy between Can- 
ton and -Peoria they should make a 
good thing of it.” 

(9) “It is the flush season and pro- 
ducers are making more milk, but de- 
mand is greater and sales are up. We 
need more producers.” 

(10) “I just wish I had more milk. 
The demand is more than I have milk 
for, and I have been increasing my 
herd all the time.” 

(11) “Sold more milk during May 
than ever before in any month. Had no 
excess to even permit us to churn 
butter for our own household.” 

(12) “We use sanitary cone-shaped 
paper bottles with hood seal. We use 
a table model manual capper, which 
proves very satisfactory. All customers 
seem pleased when we say we have 
the milk in paper bottles when they 
bring a container for the milk. This 
area is badly in need of a co-op to 
market the milk. The potential in 
Kansas City alone is great. There is 
no doubt about it, people don’t like to 
come after the milk—they want service 
as well as the product. Our sales in- 
crease every month. Most customers 
come once a week; the milk keeps 
fine due to its purity. Can’t get a sur- 
plus to make our own butter, but we 
are still hoping.” 


(13) “The year around we produce 
much more milk than we can sell.” 


(14) “Still selling all we can produce.” 

(15) “Our only trouble is supplying 
the demand.” 

(16) “Manure is dried, ground and 
packed in 1 Ib. bags, which sell at $1.50 
a dozen. In bulk it is $1 a bushel.” 


(17) “We get $1.50 a gallon in cus- 
tomer’s container. We sell only about 
64 qts. a week, to .be used for babies 
and sick people. We have our does 
staggered on freshening dates so we 
have a good year-’round milk supply.” 

(18) “Swiss type or Greek type cheese 
is $1.20 per lb.; brown cheese (whey 
solids) is 80c per lb. Powdered goat 
milk whey is $5 per Ib. Cultured goat 
milk cheese in 1 1b. glass jars, $12 per 
dozen. These are our wholesale prices.” 





NINETEEN MORE DOES 
COMPLETE AR TESTS 


NINETEEN more does have completed 

305-day Advanced Registry tests, ac- 
cording to Robert W. Soens, secretary 
of the American Milk Goat Record 
Assn. These are divided into 2 classes, 
A and C, indicating whether an indi- 
vidual test or as part of an inclusive 
herd test. Under the new rules adopted 
for tests starting in 1954 these desig- 
nations will not be used, all tests be- 
ing under the herd test program. 


ire te nay Noor 


Cc 

EDACO'S CHRISTINA. out: A108570, AR 
2578, produced 1604.7 Ibs. milk and 
61.61 Ibs. butterfat. Age 1-2-21. Owner: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Austin, Ellswor h, Me. 

HELEURDEN BONZEPH *M, Al10381, AR 
2582, produced 2526.8 lbs. milk and 98.7 
Ibs. butterfat. Age |-8-15. Owner: Mr. & 
Mrs. Chas Tulloss. Berea, O. 

HELEURDEN LEILANIZEPH ***M, All0- 
378, AR 2567, produced 2201.3 Ibs, milk 
and 108.38 Ibs. butterfat. Age 1-8-10. 
Owner: Mr. & Mrs. Charles Tulloss. Be- 


rea, O. 
HELEURDEN LORRIZEPH **M, A110380, 
2588, produced 2180.0 Ibs. milk aid 
100.87 Ibs. butterfat. Age 1-10-4. apne 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Tulloss, Berea, O. 

IVY LANE SALLY Ai09417, AR 2575, pro- 
duced 1835.5 Ibs. milk and 61.68 Ibs. 
butterfat. Age 3-0-27. Owner: Mr. & Mrs. 
Merrill Morris, Somerville, N. 

VALFORAN DIXRO **M, A106796, 
2565, produced 1951.6 lbs. milk and 
97.29 lbs. butterfat. Age 2-0-23. Owner: 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Tulloss, Berea, O. 

VERNJON'S JUDY DEL-NORTE 4*M, 
A99835, AR 2219, 2574, produced hp 
Ibs. milk and 56.32 Ibs. etenee Aas 
3-8-21. nae ue. & Mrs. Merrill Morris, 
NUBIANS 


Class A 

DA RUTH PENELOPE *M, N105252, AR 
2591, produced 2526.6 Ibs. milk and 124.44 
Ibs. butterfat. Age 2-1-19: Owner: Rex L. 
Stevens, San Fernando, Calif. 

OAKWOOD’S DUCHESS *M, N97088, AR 
2589 produced 3034.6 Ibs. milk and 161.95 
Ibs. butterfat. Age 4-1-11. Owner: Mrs. V. 
E. Thompson, Colfax, Calif. 


AR 


Somerville, 


Class C 
HURRICANE ACRES COMMANDO’S KAO 
**M, Ni01311. AR 2569, produced 2092.7 
Ibs. milk and 93.21 lbs, butterfat. Age 
2-10-1. Owner: Mrs. Alice Tracv, La 


Habra, Calif. 

HURRICANE ACRES PENNY PETRICE 
**M, N108150, AR 2567, produced 1686.5 
Ibs. milk and 75.96 lbs. butterfat. Age 
1-3-1868. Owner: Mrs. Alice Tracy, La 


Habra, 
‘TOGGENBURGS, 
Class A 
BUCKEYE BABRIDU 4*M, T10462!, AR 
2583, produced 2010.3 Ibs. milk and 68.7 
Ibs. butterfat. Age 2-3-8. Owner: Mr. & 
Mrs. Charles Tulloss, Berea, O. 
BUCKEYE DALINE **M, T101341, AR 2584, 
produced 2260.5 lbs. milk and 74.56 Ibs. 
butterfat. Age 2-9-16. Owner: Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles Tulloss, Berea, O. 

BUCKEYE ODRU 5*M, 1104633, AR 2565, 
roduced 1549.9 lbs. milk and 53.16 lbs. 
utterfat. Age |-9-11. Owner: Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles Tulloss, Berea, O. 


Class 

CHIMNEY ROCK GRETCHEN T107065, AR 
2572, produced 2132.9 lbs. milk and 85.69 
Ibs. butterfat.. Age 1|-10-9. Owner: Mrs. 
David Lindsay, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

CHIMNEY ROCK MARLENE *M, T102300, 
AR 2283, 2351, 2571, produced 2294.9 lbs. 
milk and 92.15 lbs. butterfat. Age 3-3-1. 
Owner: Mrs. David Lindsay, Rutherford- 


ton, N. C. 
CLOVERLEAF PHEOBE’S ANNIE 1104475, 
» produced 2343.5 lbs. milk and 
61.55 lbs. butterfat. Age 4-1-23. Owner: 
Cloverleaf Goat Dairy, Janesville, Wis. 
SHAGBARK CONNIE *M, 185030, AR 1679, 
ag 2159, 2267, 2549 produced 1705.1 
bs. milk and 55.4 lbs. butterfat. Age 
?. 2-0. Owner: Miss Helen Hunt, Washing- 
ton, Conn. 
EXPERIMENTAL 
Class A 
HELEURDEN DELNKA ***M, E-I, AR 
2563, produced 2683.7 lbs. milk and 99.94 
Ibs. butterfat. Age !-10-7. Owner: Mr. & 
Mrs. Charles Tulloss, Berea, O 


GK ippings 


@ James F. Stay, 13, a high school 
freshman, wrote a script on dairy goats 
which was presented over WKNY, 
Kingston, N. Y., by Thomas E. Stamp, 
17. Both are members of the Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., High 4-H Club. 





@ Mrs. Dorothy Sawyer, Belgrade, Me., 
believes some public education is still 
needed: “Two middle-aged men visited 
our herd. Noting a doe with a large, 
pendulous udder, one turned to us, 
pointed to the udder, and inquired, ‘Is 
that where she carries her babies?’” 


@ Many papers over the nation have 
recently featured a photo showing a 
thoroughbred colt nursing a doe on a 
milking stand. The item adds, “The 
filly is thriving on goat milk after 
almost dying of starvation.” 


@ Grasping the opportunities for wide- 
spread publicity, Ted and Barbara 
Johnston took two choice does from 
Chevonshire Goat Dairy, Puente, Calif., 
to the Ambassador Hotel in Los An- 
geles where they were used in a pro- 
gram of entertainment honoring the 
Imperial Potentate of the Shrine, who 
was visiting from Petersburg, Va. The 
hotel even rented green and white 
awnings to shade the goats; a yellow 
sign, white manger and watering pails, 
and the Johnstons’ white lettered uni- 
forms, drew a great deal of attention 
to the cleanliness of dairy goats. 


@ Two goats which were heading out 
to sea on a log were rescued near 
North Bend, Oreg. They were nicely 
balanced on the log when they were 
dis. o7ered by a fishing boat. 


@ Mr. a. 1 Mrs. Winn Scott, Nelmar 
French Alpires, Grandview, Mo., have 
purchased a ew property near Lee’s 
Summit, Mo., and are planning to 
build a new home and Grade A goat 
dairy on the new farm. 


@ Under “Odd Bits,” Farm Journal 
pictures a Toggenburg doe owned by 
Bill Courtney, San Diego, Calif., walk- 
ing on her front feet. Due to injury to 
her hind legs when she was 3 days old 
the doe has learned to walk balanced 
on her front legs, and keeps up with 
the normal goats in the herd this way. 


@ The University of Missouri Depart- 
ment of Dairy Husbandry and the 
Missouri Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
are planning a short course in goat- 
keeping for Sat., Oct. 2, at Columbia, 
Mo. The course is open to anyone in- 
terested in better goatkeeping. 


@ Chuck Caswell, 13 Acre Goat Dairy, 
Springfield, Ill, drove to Columbia, 
Mo., May 18 with 3 French Alpine kids 
in his car. There he met Mrs. Helen 
Scott, Nelmar Goat Dairy, Grandview, 
Mo., who picked up the kids which she 
had purchased. Mrs. Scott and Mr. 
Caswell visited the office of Dairy 
Goat Journal. 








With the Breeds 





§ March, a purebred Nubian buck, 
sold by Dolly-Mark Ranch, Santa Rosa, 
Calif., to Valentine Gomez, Kihei, Maui, 
Hawaii, was the first purebred dairy 
goat to arrive on the island in 10 years, 
and drew a great deal of attention. Mr. 
Gomez turned down an offer to sell 
the buck while still at the dock on the 
day he arrived. The Gomez’ older son, 
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Jimmy, 10, suffered rheumatic fever 
about 2 years ago when he was put 
on goat milk; in that time he has gain- 
ed in weight from 57 Ibs. to 100 Ibs. Mr. 
Gomez plans to launch the first com- 
mercial goat dairy on the island. 


6 Pam Riker reports the following 
Toggenburg sales from the Suric Herd, 
Holmdel, N. J.: Mrs. John Ocechler, 
Somerville, N. J., bought Mapine Bon- 
nie Lass and her sister, Mapine Bess. 
These does were featured on the cover 
of Dairy Goat Journal for last Oc- 
tober. Mrs. Oechler also secured Mapine 
Mim of Suric, and Bess’ daughter, 
Suric Elspeth. 

Mrs. Mary Luksa, Croydon, Pa., 
bought Suric Bambi, Suric Salute and 
her daughter, Suric Schatz, and a herd 
sire, Diamond Elisha. 


Suric Kiltie, a daughter of Mapine 
Bonnie Lass, went to Robert B. Haul- 
enbeek, Pluckemin, N. J. 


Cornucopia Hero’s Prudence was 
sold to William Habada, Princeton, 
N. J. A daughter of Suric Bambi, Suric 
Jasmin, was bought by Walter 
Thomas, Martinsville, N. J. 


@ KaWayne Orens Messenger, Saanen 
buck kid, has been sold to Leo Orens, 
Erick, Okla., by C. A. Woody, Ozona, 
Tex. He is sired by Pinckney Farm’s 
KaWayne Messenger, and out of La- 
Suise KaWayne Rosita, a first freshen- 
er that on official test had a high day 
15.3 Ibs. milk testing 3% fat. 


6 Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bigelis, N. 
Girard, Pa., sold a 5-year-old French 
Alpine doe, Edaco’s Doteye, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Tulloss, Berea, O. 


§ Evva M. Herron, Campfire Capri- 
croft, Hazel Creek, Calif., reports the 
following Nubian sales: Campfire 
Capricroft Fernelle and Campfire 
Capricroft Melody to Mrs. Pauline 
Zemp, San Leandro, Calif.; Campfire 
Capricroft Shasta and Campfire Capri- 
croft Susie to Rev. and Mrs. G. E. 
Sickles, Portland, Oreg.; Campfire 
Capricroft Delinda to Bessie Noble, 
Redding, Calif.; Campfire Capricroft 
Balinet, Campfire Capricroft Deanna 
and Campfire Capricroft Sheeba to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. King, Milo, Oreg. 


® Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Alen, Mayru 
Nubians, Pleasant Grove, Calif., have 
sold the following Nubians: Dianna’s 
Sheba to Mrs. Annie Wilson, Rio Lin- 
da, Calif.; Mayru’s Bonnie Ann to Mrs. 
Hattie Yandell, Rio Linda, Calif.; 
Mayru’s Velvet and Mayru’s Althea 
to Mr. and Mrs. Vivion, Live Oak, 
Calif. Mrs. Alen says they have had 
60 kids so far this year, and more 
are coming. 


§ Mrs. Doris Troobnick, Puritan Acres 
Goatery, Burke, Va., and Mrs. Carl 
Sandbtrg, Chikaming Goat Farm, Flat 
Rock, N. C., have exchanged bucks. 
Chikaming Boliver Trump was return- 
ed to Mrs. Sandburg, and Chikaming 
Jaina’s Jon went to Mrs. Troobnick. 
Both bucks are sons of Chikaming 
Jan Jalna. Mrs. Troobnick purchased 
Chikaming Boliver Jahala, a full sister 
to Trump, and Chikaming Boliver 
Jennifer. 


Chimney Rock Spark Jebel, a buck 
purchased for Donald Metch, Bound- 
brook, N. J:., from Mrs. David Lindsay, 
Rutherfordton, N. C., made the trip 


back with Mrs. Troobnick and her 
goats. 

Mrs. Troobnick adds, “The most ex- 
citing news of all! I hope to have my 
herd on official test by July.” 


§ Brook-in-Dale Nancy, French Alpine 
yearling doe, has been sold to Boyd 
J. Puckett, Violet Hill, Ark., by Mrs. 
Myrtle D. Gibbs, Hardy, Ark. 


@ Four purebred Saanen does have 
been sold by Arnold H. Robinson, 
Silverado Saanens, Cobb, Calif., to Mrs. 
Ima Moore Struve, Turlock, Calif. 
These are: Silverado Marigold, Silver- 
ado Iris, Silverado Daisy and Silver- 
ado Gem. With these 6 grade does 
were also sold to Mrs. Struve, who will 
sel] milk to the cooperative at Modesto, 
Calif. 

Ralph Palm, Kelseyville, Calif., 
bouggt Silverado Sugar and Silverzdo 
Salt. 3 

The Robinson’s daughter, Mary Ar- 
lyn, purchased Silverado Lupine for 
her 4-H project. Billy Adams, Whis- 
pering Pines, Calif., bought Silverado 
Pear! for his 4-H project, and by sup- 
plying milk to his family paid for his 
doe in less than 2 months. 








Your Secretary Reports 
By Robert W. Soens 


Comments on services, facilities and prob- 
lems from ‘the secretary of the American 
Milk Goat Record Assn., Box 30, Elyria, O. 





Since Dec. 1, 1952, the business of 
your association has been handled 
from the office in Elyria, O. It would 
be difficult to estimate how many let- 
ters have been written to members 
and prospective 
members in that 
time. However, we 
can tell you that 
$1200 in postage 
has been used to 
send certificates, 
supplies, and let- 
ters to interested 
breeders. That is a 
lot of mail, as you 
can readily see. It 
takes a lot of hours 
of clerical labor to 
produce that much 
mail in anyone’s office! ‘ 

There is never a week goes by but 
what your secretary writes from 40 
to 50 letters to members and others 
who write for information that can- 
not be conveyed without a letter. 
These letters will vary from 50 to 500 
words in length. In addition to that, 
we send out many forms each day 
which call attention to mistakes in ap- 
plications for registry or other work 
sent in to this office. Every one of 
us will make a mistake now and then, 
but you could save much clerical time 
in the secretary’s office as members 
if you would take the time to read all 
of the mail which comes to you. 

For example, many of the letters 
written since Jan. 1 would have been 
unnecessary if more members had tak- 
en time to read and study the re- 
ports sent out covering actions taken 


Mr. Soens 





at the last annual Many 
forms and letters Roerys> 2: been 
unnecessary had every member stud- 
ied his Schedule of Fees and filed it | 
away for future reference. 

During the first four months of 1954 
your office turned out about 1200 Cer- 
tificates of Registry, but there prob- 
ably are another 200 lying in our abey- 
ance file which cannot be sent out be- 
cause of lack of information or fees, 
In many cases our letters or forms 
are not answered for many weeks or 
months. All of this tends to slow up 
registry work and to make the cost 
of keeping records expensive. 

The point of this discussion is to tell 
you again that for nearly a year now 
every Certificate of Registry has left 
this office in much less than 30 days 
after all information and fees have 
been received. It is much more eco- 
nomical and pleasant to operate on 
a current basis than it is to operate 
under the pressure of a huge backlog 
of work. For that reason we intend 
to keep your AMGRA office on a cur- 
rent basis. In order to accomplish 
this, every AMGRA member should 
make it his business to check and dou- 
ble check every application which 
comes to this office. In the case of an 
application for registry, be sure that 
every blank space is properly filled in. 
When the form is an application for 
Official Show, Judge’s License, HIR 
Herd Entry Form, or HIR individual 
application, do be sure that all neces- 
sary information is included. The 
same observation is true of an Appli- 
cation for Star Milker or Star Buck. 

Many of our members help us to 
expedite their work by indicating on 
the outside of the envelope what type 
of work is enclosed. For example, sup- 
pose that your envelope should con- 
tain two Applications for Registration, 
one HIR form No. 2, and an Applica- 
tion for Official Show. Let us assume 
further that the Application for Offi- 
cial Show needs to be processed imme- 
diately in order. to get the necessary 
papers in the mail to the chairman 
of the show committee. It is possible 
for this envelope to arrive in Elyria 


Food for Thought 
By E. P. Hummel, M.D. 


DOCTOR HUMMEL mekes a splendid 
presentation of the advantages of 
goat milk that will appeal to parents 
as weil as to the medical profession. 
This 6-page folder, which nicely fits 
a standard 6% size envelope, tells an 
impressive and convincing story. 


The price is low enough to permit wide- 
spread og By that — ee 
the milk sales of any goat ryman, ani 
the sales of stock for the breeder. Half of 
the last page is left blank for your own ad- 
vertising—you can have your own ad 
printed there if you wish (they are sent 
flat for your convenience) or we can print 
your advertisement and fold them at the 
price schedule below. 

Price 
$18.00 
10.00 
6.00 
4.00 




















on Friday, for example, when the en- 
velope under ordinary circumstances 
might not be opened until Monday 
morning. However, the fact the envel- 
ope has a note on the bottorn left hand 
corner as follows: “Applications for 
Registration, HIR, and Official Show 
—RUSH,” would prompt your secre- 
tary to have a look and undoubtedly 
get that Official Show Application 
processed three days earlier than nor- 
mal. In this connection I might say 
that when you send registered mail, 
you automatically slow up your serv- 
ice. Regular mail comes through into 
the Association Post Office Box, while 
registered mail must be called for at 
the registry window during restricted 
hours which sometimes means a day 
lost after a registered letter actually 
arrives in Elyria! 

To sum all of this up briefly then, 
you play an important part in the ef- 
ficient and successful operation of 
YOUR REGISTRY ASSOCIATION. 








Yesterday's Goatkeeping 


From the files of Dairy Goat J 





30 years ago 
(July 1924) 


Vol. III of the registrations of the 
International Nubian Breeders Assn. 
was off the press. The secretary re- 
ported the association had passed 
1000 in its membership. 

The quarantine on goats from Cali- 
fornia, placed because of the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, had been 
lifted and California breeders were 
advertising that they could once more 
ship stock east. 

Edenbreck Cyrus, Nubian buck 
imported from England to Canada, 
had been purchased by J. R. Haus- 
child, Eskridge, Kans. - 


20 years ago 
(July 1934) 


Spring Beauty Anderson, the first 
and for many years the only pure- 
bred Nubian to enter the Advanced 
Registry, was purchased by John 
Dvorak, Downers Grove, Ill. 

Marion Mell, Baléwin Park, Calif., 
estimated that there were more than 
15,000 dairy goats in Los Angeles 
County. 

Dairy goats were being exhibited at 
the Century of Progress exposition 
in Chicago under the auspices of the 
American Milk Goat Record Assn. 


10 years ago 
(July 1944) 


The Tenth National Goat Milk Scor- 
ing Contest, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Goat Society was won by Duncan 
Gillies, West Boyleston, Mass., with a 
score of 98.25. 

New regulations for recording 
grades were adopted at the annual 
meeting of the American Milk Goat 
Record Assn., based on the report 
of the committee headed by Mrs. Carl 
Sandburg. 

Veral M. Greene wrote “It’s 
Time to Revive Consolidation” (of the 
AGS and AMGRA). 





Are You Ready for Fall and the Fairs? 





To permit vacations The American Sup- 
1 Reger A] be cee ae July ff 
- a 4 you us 
plan accordingly? be of 








ODOROUT—ANIMAL DEODORANT 
and SMELL CONDITIONER 


Eliminate and control buck odor. Do it 
quickly and completely—used~ successfully 
since 1948. Occasional spraying of the buck 
and premises does it. A few drops of Odor- 
out removes buck odor from hands or 
clothing. Odorout will stop ANY objection- 
able animal odor around the house or barn. 
Pint, Postpaid $2.50 


SCTOCH TYPE COMB—New type large 
size comb with special round teeth which 
have a decided and important advantage 
over square cut teeth by eliminating the 
cutting and reducing pulling out of hair, 
especially on winter coats. 

lade with coarse teeth for long coats, 
fine teeth for short coats. Specify coarse 
or fine when ordering. Each $1.65. Plus post- 
age for | pound. 

CIRCULAR REVERSIBLE CURRY COMB 
—Of spring steel, having sharp teeth on one 
side and rounded teeth on the other. The 
all ‘round grooming necessity. Each 60c 
plus postage for | pound. 

CURRY COMB—Spring steel Curry Comb. 
Sanitary curry comb with mane comb. Fine 
for taking off caked mud, etc.—Each 65¢, 
plus postage for | lb. 

FLEXIBLE RUBBER CURRY COMB—Re- 
moves dirt and loose hair painlessly and 
efficiently. Eliminates danger of infection 
and irritation resulting from rusty, sharp 
steel curry comb. Cleans tender parts of the 
udder and legs without irritation. Each 65c¢ 
plus postage for | pound. 

HOOF AND HORN RASP—Half round 
with beveled end. A rasp and file combined 
to smooth and shape the hoof or horn. Each 
$1 plus postage for | pound. 

OVAL GROOMING BRUSH—1% inch firm 
fibre with web strap to come over the hand. 
Back size 7% inches long, 4 inches wide. 
Each 65¢ plus postage for | pound. 
CURVED BLADE SHEARS—Heavy ssteel 
lades curved just right to properly trim 
tails, rumps or roach a mane. One blade 
serrated. 7% inches in length. Ideal for 
temporary marking livestock. Each $3.50 
plus postage for | pound. 

HOOF CLIPPER—Even goats that range 
should have their hoofs trimmed regularly. 
This special shear has great cutting pres- 
sure. Best cutting steel drop-forged blades, 
built for extra hard usage. Length 9 inches. 
Each $2.65 plus postage for 2 pounds. 

HOOF KNIVES—Hoof knives of fiinest 
quality, for paring and cleaning. Length, 8 
inches, with -inch blade. 

Imported, a fine knife with hardwood 
handles and plated blade. Each $2.00 plus 
postage for | pound 

GOAT COLLARS— No. |. 9 /16"x21" each 
65c; No. 2. 5 /8""x25" each 95c plus postage 
for 8 oz.; No. 3. 4x30" $1.25; No. 4. 3 /4"x 
35°" $1.55 plus postage for | tb. 


GOAT HALTERS—No. |. Doeling or smaH 
doe size $1.25; No. 2 Large doe or small 
buck size $1.50; plus postage for 8 oz. each. 
No. 3. for large buck, $1.75; No. 4. for Ex. 
large buck $1.90 plus postage for |! fb. 


GOAT HARNESS 
Harness is well made of fine russet brown 
leather, for looks and hard wear. 
Single harness, sh. wt. 5 lbs. ____ 
With. felt back pad 
For large bucks, sh. wt. os 
With felt back pad 
YOUR OWN ROADSIDE SIGN 
—with true-type illustration 
Panel 24x30 in., 24 ga. 
steel with baked enamel 
finish. Illustration and 
lettering on both sides. 
Includes goat in natural 
colors, your name in one 
line (not over 20 letters). 
Hardware for attaching 
to bracket. Only $14.75 
FOB Racine, Wis. Reflectorized for night 
use for only $4 extra. Write for free circu- 
lar on this and other farm signs. 









































ASH WIRE SAW DEHORNING KIT 

You've réad about it in Dairy Goat 

Journal. It has proved itself from coast 

to coast. Complete 

Wire Saw Dehorning 

Kit includes wire saw, 

2 extra wires, can 

Blood Stopper, 8 oz. 

sulfareka powder, 1! oz, 

iodine, 8 oz., pine tar germicidal soap— 

onan. postpaid. for only $6.00. 

ire saw, with one extra wire only, 

with complete instructions. $3.00 postpaid 

GOAT MILK BOTTLE CAPS—Printed 

in red and blue on white stock, $1.89 per 

1000, plus postage. Stocked in 3 sizes. For 

No. 2 size add 4 lbs. postage. For 48mm 
and 5! mm add 3 lbs. per 1000. 


COMPLETE MILK STRAINING SET 


At last we've found what 
most goat raisers will appre- 
ciate in a small filter disc 
strainer. Bright tin plate, 
double seamed, with 2 brass . 








wire discs to hold filter discs, 
and bayonet type collar which 
is easily removed for clean- 
ing. Set consists of 4-piece 
milk and 


filtering strainer, 


300 Rapid-Flo milk filtering 
4-lbs. 
$3.50 


discs. Shipping weight 
Price complete set ___ 


Extra brass fire screen disc holder each, 
SE eet 25c 
Box_of 300 4% in. filter discs for above. 
Postpaid _ te sence iain a 
STAINLESS STEEL MILKING PAIL 


A 4-qt. Polished 
half-moon snap-on hood 
meets all dairy codes. 
Priced at only $7.90 each 
plus postage for 3 Ibs. from 
Milford, Pa. Be sure to in- 
clude postage. And no 
COD’S please. 





pail. 








Place your order NOW for your 


Profitable CLEAN-EASY 
Satisfactory DAIRY GOAT MIL 
Economical cau 

A child can oper- .o, 
ate it. 

A single unit may 
take care of 
your needs! 

Investigate! 

Single Unit $199 

Double $230.50 

FOB Factory 

Portable units available 
Illustrated literature on request 


GOATS 








Mail Plane Sires Doe Kid! story page 7. 


If you want to know about artificial in- 
semination and how it is done, read THE 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION OF DAIRY 
CATTLE (which contains a chapter on the 
special adaptations for dairy goats), a hand- 
book and manual by Dr. Harry A. Herman, 
Executive Secretary of the International 
Assn. of Artificial Breeders Associations, 
under whose supervision the research on 
artificial insemination of dairy goats was 
done at the University of Missouri. Price 
$3.50 postpaid. 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION KIT 
Complete materials for collection uf 
semen and for impregnation of does. 

Assembled with the assistance of author- 
ities at the University of Missouri— 
where all experimental work with dairy 
goats has been done—these items are 
those recommended by them. Kit includes: 

1} artificial vagina, | extra liner, | extra 
funnel, 6 3-ml. Pyrex collecting vials, 6 2- 
ml. stering vials, 12 corks, | glass funnel, 
1 rubber connecting tube, 6 8-inch insem- 
inating tubes, 3 rubber bulbs, | thermome- 
ter, 2 speculums, cotton, and one metal 
container box with handle for carrying. 
Kit, as above, postpaid 





AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE Box 304 Columbia, Mo. 
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4 Qt. Stainless Steel Milk Pail 


Seamless with polished removable snap-on 
half-moon hood and bail Handle. These 
pails meet the most exacting dairy codes. 
Price $7.90. 3 Ib. ship. chg. 

2 Qt. Polished Aluminum Feed Pans 
Custom built, seamless, strong and dura- 
ble. Easily sterilized, Price $1.15. 1 bb. 








ship. chg. 

2 Qt. Aluminum Milk Strainers 
Price $2.60 2 Ib. ship. chg. 

Filter Discs 
Carton of 300 for above strainer. Price 
$1.95. Ship. chg. 2 Ibs. 

Send 20c for latest Goat Supply Ca’ 
refundable with first order. 
HOEGGER SUPPLY CO., Milford, Pa. 

> after 
Horns 2 == 
Grow on ns 
OR RAMS as soon as the horn button can 
be felt: on CALVES up to 2 months old. 
Easy and safe treatment. One application 
enough. No bleeding or scars. Keeps indefi- 
nitely. Bottlesufficient for 50 head,$!.50 pre- 
paid. Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct from 
CO., Dept.D, Calico Rock, Ark. 
WRIGHT'S FOR GOATS 
Vegetable Deworming and Condition Powder 
Recommended by one of the largest goat 
dairies in this country. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Prices: 4 Ib. $2.50; '4 Ib. $4; 1 Ib. $7. 
Postpaid. Send cash, check, money order or 
COD (plus charges). Member SCMGA, Inc. 
. THE T. F. WRIGHT LABORATORY 
P. 0. Box S Ramona Calif 
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Selective Service Law 


Provides exemption from combat 
training and duty or all military 
duty for some conscientious objectors. 
If you are “conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war in any form,”* 
and need information or other assis- 
tance— 


Write, Phone or Visit: 


Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors 
2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Phone: Rittenhouse 6-1480 


* Quotation from Section 6 (j) of the 
draft law 
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1954 YEARBOOK 
of the 
BRITISH GOAT SOCIETY 





This annual is always anticipated | 

with great pleasure, and this | 

year’s volume seems better than ; 

ever—copiously illustrated, with! 

many important articles. 
Price $1.50 postpaid 


A few copies of the 1946 Yearbook are 
still available at $1 each; and some of 
1953 for $1.50. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 








YOU ARE invited to write Dairy Goat Journal about any 
problems (If your problem is veterinary, please refer to this 
special department in Dairy Goat Journal before writing). They 


will be answered free of charge, or 


you will be referred to 


sources of information. BE SURE AND ENCLOSE STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 


Each month a few probl 
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Freemartins 

Q: I have been told that in twin 
calves the female will not breed. Is 
that true of goats? 

A: When twin calves are of opposite 
sexes, it is rare for the female to breed 
and she is known as a “freemartin.” 
With goats twins are normal, and this 
phenomenon does not occur. 


Dairy size 
Q: I am considering going into the 
dairy business in this city of 20,000. 
Would 10 does and 1 buck be sufficient 
to start? 


A: Yes, if you wished to start as a 
sideline and let the business develop. 
But if you wish to make this a full-time 
business you would need greater pro- 
duction. Roughly, the 10 goats would 
compare with 1 cow in expense of 
feed—and one would hardly expect to 
make a living by milking only 1 or 2 
cows. 


Grading up 
Q: We have just started with a few 
does of unknown breeding. We would 
like to get into one breed. Would it be 
advantageous for us to get a purebred 
buck and breed these up? 


A: Grading is often the safest begin- 
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THiro YEAR 


] interest will be published in this department. 


ning, even for the prospective breeder 
of purebred stock. It is cheap and safe 
and brings out clear and strong in the 
grades the main breed points. A few 
generations of grades from low to high 
will spread out a panorama of breed 
characters as would not be seen in 
years of purebred breeding. 


Milk for cheese 


Q: Can I make a living by selling 
goat milk to a cheese factory? 

A: The best answer is, perhaps, 
that some folks do! While prices for 
the milk seem very low in comparison 
to retail price of whole milk in metro- 
politan areas, the milk for cheesemak- 
ing is produced in areas of very low 
costs. If the costs can be held in proper 
proportion to the selling price of the 
milk to the cheese factory you should 
come out all right. 


Clean interiors 


Q: I want to whitewash the interior 
of my barn, but do not want the kind 
that rubs off on everything. 

A: Whitewashing the barn interior 
is a good practice. It makes the barn 
light and attractive, and discourages 
the development of disease. 

A whitewash formula recommended 


Fourth YEAR 


FietH Year 


This chart shows the theoretical development of the teeth of a goat at various 
ages. In actual practice this is subject to such wide variation that it is of little, 


if any, practical value. 





ANSWERS 


to your 


QUESTIONS 


DO YOU have questions coming 

up regularly in the keeping of 
your goats? Questions such as 
these— 


How much should a doe be fed? 
Open yeur copy of Aids to Goatkeeping 
to page 41 for the answer. 

How can I dehorn my goat? 

A ter of Aids to Goatkeeping is 
AR Dehorning and Other Operations. 

What ration is best for my goats? 
An entire chapter of Aids to Goatkeeping 
is devoted to feeding. 

What shall I look for when I buy? 
Suggestions, helps and warnings make 
up a chapter on this subject. 

My doe’s milk has blood in it! 

Don't worry! Aids to Goatkeeping dis- 
cusses this on page 90 

What is a grade goat? 

Just turn to page 47 of Aids to Goat- 
keeping—all systems of b ing are 
discussed in this chapter. 

How can I know when my doe is 

ready to breed? 
Page 52 of Aids to Goatkeeping has the 
answer. 

YES, questions like these, and hun- 
dreds more, come up in goatkeeping 

every day. Some_of them ‘can cost 

you a lot of money, too, if you don’t 
have the answers when you need 
them. 


AIDS TO GOATKEEPING is the 

ONE book designed to meet this 
very need... . Look at the list of 
contents below and see how important 
it is that you have your copy now 
to answer all these questions that 
come up. 


Aids to Goatkeeping 


Fifth Edition 
—CONTENTS— 


. Foreword 12. Milking 

. Pre-Goatkeeping 13. Production Rec- 
Suggestions ords 
Suggestions for 14. Care of Milk 
Purchasing 15. Il-Flavored 

. Housing and Milk 
Equipment 16. Udder Troubles 

. Care and Man- 17. Ailments 

Parasites 


agement 18. 
eeding 19. Dehorning and 
. Breeding Other Operations 
. Care of the Dry 20. Common Sense 
Doe 
. Care of the 21. 
Freshening Doe 
. Care of Kids 
. Care of the 
Buck 


Definitions 
—54 illustrations— 
Price $2 postpaid 
Onder your copy today 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 


SERVICE MEMOS 
In bound books. 50 orginal pai 50 dupli- 
cate copies, perforated, with carbons. 25c 








by the United States Department of 
Agriculture has proved excellent: 

Take % bushel unslaked lime, slake 
it with boiling water, cover during the 
process to keep in steam. Strain the 
liquid through a fine sieve or strainer, 
and add to it a peck of salt previously 
dissolved in warm water, 3 Ibs. of 
ground rice boiled to a thin paste, and 
stirred in while hot; % Ib. Spanish 
whiting, and 1 lb. of clean glue pre- 
viously dissolved by soaking in cold 
water. Then hang over a slow fire in 
a small pot hung in a larger one filled 
with water. Add 5 gals. hot water to 
the mixture; stir well; let stand a few 
days, covered from dirt. It should be 
applied hot, for which purpose it can 
be kept in a kettle or a portable fur- 
nace. Coloring matter may be asses as 
desired. 


Preventing buck odor 


Q: Is there any way to keep the 
odor down on a buck? 

A: Odor control should be started 
by first clipping the entire body of the 
animal—an electric clipper is ideal for 
this. The buck should be washed regu- 
larly with soap and water, especially 
the breast, back part of the forelegs, 
and the head. Of course, care should 
be observed that this is done during 
mild weather so as to avoid any un- 
favorable results. 

In addition the use of a good live- 
stock deodorant is advisable, and by 
using it along with the above control 
measures there will be little or no 
buck odor even during the height of 
the breeding season. 


Measurement of milk 


Q: Why are published milk records 
stated in pounds rather that quarts? 

A: Weights are accurate, but quarts 
may be half foam or inaccurate meas- 
ures. The exact weight of a quart of 
milk will vary somewhat—for instance, 
milk rich in butterfat will weigh a bit 
less than milk of lower butterfat 
content. But to all practical purposes 
you may consider that a pint of milk 
is the equivalent to 1 lb. by weight. 


Goat's height 


Q: Where should one measure a goat 
to obtain the correct height? 


A: At the withers—the high point 
of the shoulder—with the goat stand- 
ing normally. Perhaps the simplest 
way. to do this is to stand the goat be- 
side a wall, placing a carpenter’s square 
on top of the withers and square with 
the wall, then measure the height in- 
dicated on the wall. 


Kit contains special marking ink, dies (14" 
and %”) plus NEW tong with concealed 
spring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 
po — angle; Digits changed individ- 

ront. $4.00 and up according to 
=e or letters we el 


See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Viestrated Price Folder 
WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO 
1961 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 








AMERICAN GOAT SOCIETY 


1954 Year Book Ready 


Breeders and beginners will want 
this volume! Articles you should 
read: PICTURES AT THEIR 
BEST. 


$1.50 postpaid 


MENA ARKANSAS 











Illinois State Fair 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Aug. 13-22, 1954, inc. 
Ribbons @ Trophies @¢ Premiums 
Offering of $1950 


Milking Contest; complete classifica- 
tions for Toggenburgs, Alpines, 
Nubians and Saanens 
Entries close July 20, 1954 
Judging Aug. 16 & 17 
WRITE FOR PREMIUM LIST 


Director of Agriculture General Manager 
Stillman J. Stanard Strother G. Jones 





Stop Wasting Hay! 


The Wallace Waste-Proof Hay 
Rack pays for itself. Goats eat 


better with fresh, 


clean hay. 


Special sizes available. All steel, 


rust-proofed. 


GEORGE A. WALLACE 
Rt. 1, New Hope, Pa. 


Member DVMGA—PDGA 


wt. 50 Ibs. Price $25 
(Side panel not included 
due to cost of packing 
and shipping) 


4 ft. x 6 ft. x 14 in. Sh. 
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GOAT OR 
DOG TETHER $1.25 
) Swivel ring top. Animal cannot 
get tangled or pull out. Holds in 
soft or hard ground, except sand or 
gravel. The angle stake and flush 
disc anchors securely, yet only 10 in. 
long. Non-rusting, light, positive, 
Easily relocated. Price $1.25 each 
including 20° chain $3.50; with 30° 
chain $4.50. Postpaid. FREE CATALOG. 
Goat bells 30c each. WARNER PRODUCTS 
CO., Dept., GB, Baldwinsville, N. Y 





1444014 e918) Smells 

sed by successful breeders 
Potent blend of vegetable vitamins A and E 
(with vitamin D3) for use in nutritional steril- 
ity. Feed one dose a few days before mating. 
Used with great success by breeders in alt 
lines. Money-back gucrantes. Sent postpaid 
—4 oz. only $1.80. * Trade Mark 


NUTR TIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
D tment 12 South Whitiey ne 





IMPORTED BRITISH 
3500 to 4200 Ib. producers 


Write for full 


SAANENS 


A few spring kids for sale. 
information 

AMEDIO DE PIERRO 
4202 Madison Ogden, Utah 








The Mille Fleur Herd 


FRENCH ALPINES 


1. Vigorous Constitution 
2. Physical Soundness 
3. Persistent Lactation 


4. Annual Kid Crop 


DR. W. R. MecCUISTION 
1110 Mistletoe Dr., Ft. Worth, Tex. 














92-year-old French Alpine Buck 


Siree *B Jr. of Laurelwood Acres; 
dam: Gretchen’s Hansa Yvonne. Back- 
ground an eye-opener. A sound animal 
at a special low price. 

DEL AMO TOWNS FARMS 
2804 Alberta St. Torrance, Calif. 
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U ARE invited to 


Yo 
STAMPED ENVELOPE will be answered 


answered by 
inarian and goat breeder with many vears 


write about any vetermary problems. 


Tiees: accompanied P| 


free of charge by Dairy Goat Journal s 
members to the best of their ability or you will be referred 
Selected questions of general interest will be published in this i a> 
DR. W. R. McCUISTION, 1110 Mistletoe Drive, Fort 


to sources of information. 
These are 
orth, Tex., a veter 
ce in practice with goat diseases. 


experien 
lf a personal reply is desired from Dr. McCuistion he may be written directly. enclosing 


$! for such reply 


Alligator skin 


Q: Our dod has a chronic skin dis- 
ease on her udder which grows worse 
each summer but disappears during 
the winter months. Her bag easily 
sunburns and sores make an appear- 
ance high up near 
the junction with 
her body. These 
sore places are first 
reddish and yellow, 
later this changes 
to a brown scab 
which begins to 
turn black and peel 
off. The area is 
rough looking and 
4 resembles an alli- 

S gator’s hide. We 
Dr. McCuistion noticed a place de- 
veloping under her lower eyelid where 
the hair is thin and texture of skin is 
flesh colored like that on the udder. 
A neighbor suggested that it might be 
a form of skin cancer since the dura- 
tion has extended over several sum- 
mers and seems incurable. 


A: This is not cancer but an allergy. 
There is something that she is eat- 
ing—maybe buckwheat, clover or 
some other plant—which when assim- 
ilated into her system and when she 
gets into the sunlight, causes a chem- 
ical reaction to take place in the 
colorless parts of her skin and cer- 
tain body cells that are sensitive to 
this combination of light and chem- 
icals. They react and cause this in- 
flammatory process with subsequent 
necrosis of the area. This condition 
can be corrected and cleared up if 
you can find out just what she is 
sensitive to and keep her out of the 
sunlight until that which is already 
in her system can be eliminated 
which will require several days. This 
form of allergy attacks white animals 
or those with white on their bodies 
and they may be sensitive to several 
different things instead of just one. 
It is well to bear in mind that the 
popular worm medicine phenothia- 
zine sometimes causes a _ freaction 
akin to this and it may be necessary 
to keep goats indoors for several days 
following its use if any indications 
are shown in the direction. The sens- 
itivity usually lasts throughout the 
life of an individual so you must keep 
in mind the necessity of separating 
the factors responsible or it will recur 
during the summer and even in the 
sunshine days of winter. A very use- 
ful cintment for healing the ulcers is 
zinc oxide ointment and this is not 


poisonous should the goat gét some 
in her mouth. 


4 Pica 

Q: All of our older goats gnaw at 
the wood in the barn while none of 
the several younger goats recently 
added to the herd do this. What is the 
cause and how can it be stopped? 

A: This is a mineral deficiency 
known as Pica, which means de- 
praved appetite. Your old goats need 
some minerals. Feed a mixture of 
equal parts of bone meal and com- 
mon salt. The newly acquired ani- 
mals have probably come from a 
place where they had access to miner- 
al compounds and your own goats are 
just plain salt or mineral starved. 
Mineral and salt blocks are service- 
able but these may not always prove 
adequate for a herd of goats, and sup- 
plementation may be necessary in the 
way of loose salt and minerals, or 
equal parts of bone meal and com- 
mon salt. 


Atresia 


Q: Our first freshener can be milk- 
ed only from one side of the udder. 
The other half is full of milk but 
there is no opening. 

A: The absence of the natural open- 
ing in the end of a teat can be pro- 
vided in some cases by a skillful vet- 
erinary surgeon. This should be at- 
tended to at once and select a veter- 
inarian experienced in dairy work. 
This defect is an inherited factor and 
should be discarded in future breed- 
ing plans. 


Listerellosis 


Q: We have lost several fine milk 
does during the past three years and 
all of them had about the same line 
of symptoms. They became very nerv- 
ous, bleating a lot and walking with 
their heads drawn back and with 
short steps. There was a twitching of 
the muscles of the head and neck 
and this extended to other muscles 
of the body. The eyes were dilated 
and had a peculiar scared expression. 
Vision was either very poor or gone 
because they felt their way around 
trying to locate the water bucket. The 
fever went as high as 108° and in the 
latter stages neither food nor water 
could be taken because their tongues 
seemed paralyzed and hung out one 
side of the mouth. About the third 
day they got down and would not 





rise but would lie stretched out flat 
on the side unless propped up, and 
all of them died in convulsions. Our 
veterinarian gave treatments for 
milk fever, acetonemia, forage poi- 
soning and sent one. head off to a 


Pasteur laboratory for rabies exam-. 


ination from which came a negative 
report. These does died in October of 
3 successive years. 

A: Your report suggests the trou- 
ble is listerellosis, an infectious dis- 
ease of the central nervous system 
which is related to meningitis or brain 
fever. While this condition is capable 
of::infecting nearly all the different 
Species of ‘animals including man, it 
is not very prevalent nor does it often 
occur in outbreaks but rather in iso- 
lated cases as you have experienced. 
Like most brain diseases the method 
of treatment is not very satisfactory 
and when an animal does recover it 
usually remains permanently afflicted 
in one way or another. 


The germ responsible for lister- 
ellosis does not thrive outside the 
body and is readily destroyed by any 
of the ordinary disinfectant solutions. 
Sunlight and drying will also kill it. 

There is some work being: done on 
a method. of immunization which I 
understand has proved very depend- 
able, but since this is not now avail- 
able through the regular channels, I 
would suggest that you ask your 
veterinarian to take the matter up 
with your state agricultural college 
and see if some special autogenous 
vaccine could be produced for im- 
munizing your herd. 


Fatty infiltration 

Q: Recently we butchered a 5 
month-old kid that seemed perfectly 
healthy. The liver was normal size 
but covered with long whitish yel- 
low spots and had a “sandy” surface, 
as did the inside of the abdominal 
cavity. 

A: This is fatty infiltration of the 
liver and may be seen in kids that 
were fed considerable quantities of 
milk for several months. It is not 
really a disease process but a stor- 
age of fat in the liver which would 
have disappeared as the animal grew 
into maturity. The meat would be 
all right for human usage. 


Dogs or coyotes 

Q: A doe has passed the time she 
was due to freshen. For some 5 weeks 
her udder has been terribly strutted 
and caked. Milk dripped from her 
teats. She doesn’t seem ill. She doesn’t 
show signs of pregnancy, but draws her 
stomach in and out like she had some- 
thing sticking her, and tries to bite her 
stomach. 

A: Some carnivorous animal must 
have appropriated her offspring dur- 
ing the night of their birth. It was too 
bad the doe could not have told you 
about her situation and save herself 
considerable discomfort in the strutted 
bag and leaking teats. I would suggest 
you obtain a copy of Aids to Goatkeep- 
ing from Dairy Goat Journal and fa- 
miliarize yourself with goat husbandry. 
It will save you many times the price 
of the book and give you a better un- 
derstanding of your goat problems, 


Total nutrients 


Q: [have had 3 does on Ladino clover 
pasture along with commercial feed. 
As the pasture has started to dry up, 
I penned up these 3 milkers to hold 
up the flow of milk, but they refused to 
respond. I did think they would enjoy 
the fresh clover but they didn’t seem 
to care about filling up on it. They ap- 
pear healthy, but I am unable to get 
them to hold up on their milk. 

A: Feed these goats some good com- 
mercial feed with plenty of molasses 
in it, along with alfalfa hay that has 
been well cured and is not too stemmy, 
and from your feed dealer get a good 
vitamin-mineral mixture. See that the 
water supply is clean, fresh and abund- 
ant. A dairy goat is a milk-making 
machine and unless crude materials 
are supplied for making milk there will 
be little produced, even though the 


animal has been well bred for produc- 


tion. 


Weakness of blood vessels 


Q: A Syear-old doe has ruptured 
blood vessels on the surface of the 
udder. It doesn’t seem to bother milk 
production, but makes her udder un- 
sightly, as there are small red lumps 
which seem to dry up and make black, 
rough, hard scales which stay that 
way in spite of treatments I have used. 
At first it looked like sunburn, and 
later she seemed to have pink in her 
skin all over her body; even her eyes 
were pink. After I gave a tonic she 
seemed to improve. The veterinarian 
tells me it is nothing to worry about, 
but I want to sell this doe and don’t 
want to sell her to anyone in this con- 
dition. 

A: Capillaries, the small microscopic 
blood vessels, are evideatly ruptured. 
eWhen there is a shortage of ascorbic 
acid in the system these little vessels 
become friable and rupture, releasing 
blood into the surrounding tissues. The 
entire chain of symptoms which you 
have mentioned indicate a disturbance 
of the capillary circulation, and it 
seems to be reflected from the skin to 
the eyes. Get a bottle of ascorbic acid 
for internal medication and give the 
doe a teaspoonful daily with a small 
syringe in the mouth. 


Production fatigue 

Q: My doe had kids about 2 weeks 
prematurely, both being dead. She had 
given 2634 lbs. of milk last year, but 
this year has given but a cupful daily, 
and this a month after freshening. She 
seems lively enough and full of pep. 

A; One of the early signs of a 
general breakdown in health usually 
shows up as a forerunner in the repro- 
ductive system. This is a danger sig- 
nal, so be wise and give this splendid 
doe more rest. Men and the lower ani- 
mals are somewhat like high compres- 
sion motors—the faster they go the 
sooner they wear out. 


Pox 


Q: My ‘doe has many bumps and 
white CR yey all over her udder, al- 


A: This is pox. Sulfathiazole oint- 
ment applied twice daily to the sores 


will heal up the infection. 








FRANDORA 


—French Alpines— 
"PRESENTS 


This fine stock FOR SALE: 

FRANDORA’S TRUDI ****M, daugh- 
-ter Of Leilani Del-Norte ***M and 
*B Revely Ben Bolt, produced as a 
YEARLING 1875 lbs. milk and 
72.9 Ibs. butterfat on Official Test 
of 323 days. Bred to freshen in 
June. Reasonably priced. 

STAR BUCK KIDS and DOES from 
Officially Proved Stock. Priced to 
sell. 

BRED YEARLINGS FOR FALL 
MILK. ACCREDITED HERD. 

Special Prices on 2 or more. 


FOB North Girard 


FRANK & DOROTHY BIGELIS 
204 Rice Ave. North Girard, Pa. 











NELMAR HERD 
Purebred French Alpines 


Quality stock bred for production and show. 


Reserve 1954 kids from AR does now 
—bucks by order only. 


HELEN SCOTT—MARION RUSSELL 
Rt. 2, Grandview, Mo. 


—Telephone Travis 3961— 








--Del-Norte Goatery Registered-- 


Master Breeder Certificate No. 5 
AMGRA 


It pays to buy direct— 

From the breeder who has 25 years 
selective breeding of one breed; 18 
years of official testing under AMGRA 
rules . who has bred such world 
record does as Yvonne Del-Norte, Maida 
Del-Norte, Gloria Del-Norte and hun- 
dreds of other. great Del-Norte does. 


Place your order now for 1954 kids 


MRS. F. N. CRAVER 


Bentonville Ark. 


Re 4 


DA RUTH NUBIANS 


Weproudly present our first Official Records: 


OAKWOOD’S DUCHESS *M C36AR- 
2589 N97088, 3034.6 lbs. milk, 161.95 
Ibs. BF. (Owned by Mrs. V. E. Thomp- 
son, Colfax, Calif.) 

DA RUTH PENELOPE *M G28AR- 
2591 105252, 2526.6 Ibs. milk, 124.44 
Ibs: BF. 

BAKRI ZOLA *M AR 2592 102694, 
23412 Ibs. milk, 103.4 Ibs. BF. 

BAKRI ZETTA G22AR2548 102695, 
1984.3 Ibs. milk, 99.2542 lbs. BF. 

All tests supervised by testers from the 

University of California with a 
preliminary dry milking 

FOR SALE: Some very promising young 
stock and kids featuring the Get and 
Service of Oakwood’s Garrison N104- 
830, out of Oakwood's Duchess x 
Milkeywhey Garry, imported. 

Rex L. & Eprrn STEVENS 

13585 Hiubbeed Ave., San Fernando, Calif. 

hone Empire 1-4602— 
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67% ON YOUR INVESTMENT 


In one year, figuring GOAT MILK 
@ 30c a quart, and after buying all 
the feed for the entire year. 


IF YOU BUY THESE NUBIANS 


Whose Net Profit for 1953 (Taken from 
DHIA Records) was: 
ANGELA 


(and she nursed her doe kid) 
STARELLA 
ZOELLEN 


(and she adopted a kid) 
ANNETTE 


(Just 2 years old) 
AJAX, HERD SIRE, whose stud 
fees should pay his feed .... 
; TOTAL NET PROFIT $437.28 


(Registered in AMGRA 
or $500.00 { (or eAGS in buyer's name 
$437.28 +$500.00=87% 


(FOB Atlanta, Ga. 
Write for Pedigree, DHIA Milk Records, 
and Pictures 


T. E. Bunn, Jr. 
1899 N. Druid Hills Rd., Decatur, Ga. 








HURRICANE ACRES 
NUBIANS 


Carefully bred for show and production 
Reserve '54 kids now 


Mrs. Alice Tracy, LaHabra, Calif. 





PLAINVIEW NUBIAN GOAT DAIRY 
Elam S. Horst, owner 
BAREVILLE, PA. 

Home of Imported BUDLETT’'S MARINER 
and VALLEY PARK HILLS BRUTUS SAN- 

DY---both at stud to approved does. 
Kids for sale at live-and-let-live prices 





Cape May Nubians 
Bred for production. 
long lactation, show type 
for over 20 yrs. Doe kids 
$50, bucks $40 if ordered 
before birth. Yearlings. 
older does for sale. 


ELIZABETH BUCH 
Rt. 1, Sandston, Va 








Desert Nubians 


Championships earned for both con- 
formation and production. Stock 
usually for sale. Please write 
MRS. J. C. LINCOLN, 
Scottsdale, Ariz 














SAANEN GOATS 
Advanced Registry Breeding 
We must reduce our herd so this 
SPECIAL SALE 
is our loss but Your Opportunity 

BRED DOES 
Due to freshen this spring 
Price $75 
Young unbred does 
Young bucks 
Price $50 
sound animals from the best 
bloodlines in the country 


BEROL LODGE 


Fine, 





710 E 14th St. New York City 9, N.Y. 





ORGANIZATIONS of dairy goat owners are invited to contribute newsworthy items from 
their meetings. Mere routine “reports” will not be published—the bare fact that “Mr. 
Smith talked on cheesemaking” is not helpful, but a resume of information in that talk 


will be of value to other owners. 


Reports must be written on one side of sheet only; if typewritten they must be double 
spaced, or if hand written allow comparable space between lines, with ample margins; 


carbon copies will not be accepted. Copy for 


rts must reach Dairy Goat Journal not 


later than the first of the month for the following issue (May 1! for June issue and so on). 


Coming Events 


July 4—Ohio Milk Goat Breeders Assn. kid 
show, Delaware Fair Grounds, Delaware, 
O. Mrs. Oliver Roll, Jr., sec., Delaware, O. 

July 11—Oregon Dairy Goat Breeders Assn. 
kid show, Holladay Park, Portland, Oreg. 
Lena M. Collins, sec.. Boring, Oreg, 

July 11—-Eastern States Nubian Club meet- 
ing at home of Chris Dodson, Jockey 
Hollow Rd., Mofristown, N. J. 

July 17—Kid Show of California Breeders 
Assn. and California Goat Products Assn., 
Chevonshire Farms Goat Dairy, Puente, 
Calif. Mrs. Alice Tracy, sec., La Habra, 
Calif. 

July 18—Southern Vermont Dairy Goat 
Assn. open house, at the Club House, Rt. 
9, Marlboro, Vt. 

July 18—Southern California Milk Goat 
Assn., kid show, Del Mar Fair Grounds, 
Del Mar, Calif. Mrs. Mildred Kirkham, 
sec., 3830 Helix St., Spring Valley, Calif. 

July 24 — West Texas Dairy Goat Assn. 
meeting, 6 p. m., Angelo Feed & Supply, 
San Angelo, Tex. C. A. Woody, sec., 
Ozona, Tex. 

Aug. 7—Delaware Valley Milk Goat Assn. 
Kid and Yearling Show, Hyacinth Hill, Rt. 
1, Doylestown, Pa. J. W. Waters, chair- 
man, Rt. 4, Norristown, Pa. 

Aug. 11-!4—Boone Co. Fair, Columbia, Mo. 
Harold Mauller, supt. dairy goat dept., Rt. 
6, Columbia, Mo. * ; . 

Aug. 13-23—Illinois State Fair, Spring- 
field, Ill. John Norris, supt. dairy goat 
dept., Washington, Ill. 

Aug. 14—Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
show, Jefferson Co. Fair, Jeffersontown, 
Ky. Robert L. Byron, supt., 1223 Payne 
St., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Aug. 15— Southern Vermont Dairy Goat 
Assn. Kid Show, Dutch Auction and 
picnic at the Club House, Rt. 9, Marl- 
boro, Vt. 

15-22—Vigo Co. Fair, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Dr. E. Bernloehr, asst. supt. 
oat show, Brazil, Ind. 

hen: 16-19—Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders 
Assn. show, Falmouth Fair, Falmouth, 
Ky. John Waginger, supt., 20 Riggs Ave., 
Erlanger. Ky. 

Aug. 17—Morris Co. (N. J.) Fair Goat Show 
of Northern Division New Jersey Milk 
Goat Assn., Caldwell, N. J. R. H. Zartman, 
chairman, Hollywood Ave., Caldwell, N. J. 

18-22—Cuyahoga Co. Fair, Olmsted 
Falls, O. Henry S. Reffner, supt. goat 
show, 6507 Lewis Rd.. Olmsted Falls, O. 

Aug. 20-23—San Luis Obispo Co. Fair, Paso 
Robles, Calif. L. E. Pugh, chairman of 
goat show, Paso Robles, Calif. 


Aug. 24-28—Capital Dairy Goat Assn. an- 
nual: show, Gaithersburg, Md. Mrs. Don- 
ald E. Bennett, sec., Rt. 2 Box 170, Fair- 
fax, Va. 

Sept. 19—-Southern Vermont Dairy Goat 
Assn. annual meeting, election of offi- 
cers, picnic at the iub House, Rt. 9, 
Marlboro, Vt. 

Oct. 13-16—American Milk Goat Record 
Assn. Iden Anniversary Convention, 
Gaithersburg, Md. Robert W. Soens, 
sec., Box 30, Elyria, O. 

Oct. 14-16—American Goat Society annual 
meeting, Mena, Ark. R. D. Weis, sec., 

ena, 

Oct. 16—Spotlight Consignment Sale with 
the Golden Anniversary Convention of 
the American Milk Goat Record Assn. 
at Gaithersburg, Md. Mrs. 

Russell, chairman, Dunn Loring, Va. 


GARDEN STATE ASSN. FINDS 
PROGRAM PLANNING PAYS 

Along with the new officers for the year 
the Garden State Dairy Goat Assn. had @ 
sew program irman, Mrs. Rudolf Graes- 
sle. Mrs. Graessle started a new series of 
meetings that have resulted in increased at- 
tendance at meetings and an increase im 
membership which can be directly attributed 
to her program planning. It has occurred 
to us that other goat organizations might 
find these ideas worth duplicating, in past 
or as a whole. 


January: Panel of 4 of the more experi- 
enced breeders. Topic: Feeds and feeding. 
Open forum after each panelist had gives 
his views and riences. 

February: Speaker, Dr. Milton A. Sprague, 
research specialist in Farm Crops, Rutgers 
College of Agriculture. Topic: Pastures ia 
New Jersey for Goats, with colored slides. 
Question and answer period. 


March: Panel of 4, each representing @ 
different breed. Topic: What makes a good 
dairy goat? Each panel member discussed 
only one section of the animal such as 
capacity, correct udder, feet and legs. 


April: Speaker, Dr. E. J. Perry, extension 
specialist of Rutgers College of Agriculture. 
Topic: Artificial insemination of dairy goats, 
with a slides. Question and. answer 
period. 


May: Game. Topic, poisonous weeds. Each 
m was handed a typewritten slip of 
paper with a number at the top. When your 
number was called, you stood up and read 
the name of the weed and its description. 
The member holding the corresponding num- 
ber then stood up and read the symptoms 
and treatment. Colored pictures of each 
were tacked up around the walls. The first 
11 were weeds native to New Jersey. This 
little game not only forced each member te 
participate, but provoked quite a bit of in- 
formative discussion which carried right on 
through cake and coffee. 


The two speakers were paid enough to 
cover their traveling expenses, but the other 
Programs cost us absolutely nothing. Some 
of the older members did not believe these 
Programs would carry much interest, but 
soon changed their minds when they found 
themselves the targets of many questions 
from the newer members.—Report by Mrs. 
G. H. Van Voorhees, sec., Somerville, N. J. 





NATIONAL SAANEN CLUB TO 
SPONSOR SPOTLIGHT SALE ENTRY 

The board of directors of the National 
Saanen Club have voted to pay the entry 
fee for Laurelwood Acres Irristable at the 
Spotlight Consignment Sale which will be 
held at Gaithersburg, Md., on Oct. 16 as a 
feature of the Golden Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the American Milk Goat Record 


-Assn. This Saanen doe is being sent to the 


sale by Laurelwood Acres Goat 
Chatsworth, Calif. 

The directors also voted to buy 20 Best 
of Breed rosettes for the 1954 shows, 

It has been pointed out that the a 
butterfat production of dairy cattle in the 
United States is but 209 \bs., _whereas an 


average S doe P . 
of butterfat—while consuming % 


Dairy. 





100 Ibs. 
as much feed ag the cow. 


SOUTHERN VERMONT ASSN. 
BUILDS NEW SHOW RING 

Last fall members of the Southern Ver- 
mont Dairy Goat Assn. started construc- 





and 
tivities sponsored by the association ~ this 
summer. 
During the winter meetings were held 
at the homes of and featured such 


th 
Mrs. Julia st reporting on the 
annual meeting, and Dr. David 
Baldwin on “Care of Doe During and Follow- 
ing Pregnancy.” 

It is planned to have the association's 
club house open each Sunday afternoon to 
welcome visitors who may be vacationing 
in Vermont.—Report by Helen Staver, West 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION VOTING 
ON NEW CONSTITUTION 


A revised constitution for the Ohio Milk 
resented at the 
and is 


Corbus has been appointed superintendent 
of the State Fair Goat Show. It was reported 
that the National Mag oy J Club would 
offer a ribbon for the oggenburg at 
the fair. 

It was voted that a plan be worked out 
for a children's judging contest at the State 
Fair. 

Dr. Hill, assistant state veterinarian, talk- 
ed on brucellosis and the importance of 
having a herd certified free of this disease.— 
Report by Mrs. Oliver Roll, Jr., sec. 


GOAT BREEDERS TO FORM 
FARM BUREAU UNIT 


Members of the San Fernando Valley 
(Calif.) Goat Society met at Pierce Agri- 
cultural College to see pictures shown by 
W. B. Staiger of the Farm Bureau. After 
discussion and action forming a goat unit 
of Farm Bureau to have DHI testing done 
through the Farm Bureau a testing com- 
mittee was organized to meet with Al 
Weber, farm advisor, to complete work. On 
the committee are Mrs. Effie Evans, Mrs. 
Alice Tracy, James Pembrook and Vernon 
Hill. 

Herds on test at present are: Chevon- 
shire Farms, Puente; Pem's Pride Dairy, 
Anaheim; Miller's Dairy, Mira Loma; Hur- 
ricane Acres, LaHabra; Evania Herd, Tar- 
zana; Greenleaf Herd, Tarzana; Da Ruth 
Herd, San Fernando; AlRakim Herd, Chats- 
worth; Hutchings Herd, Sepulveda. 


4-H CLUBBERS EXHIBIT 
102 PUREBREDS AND GRADES 

The San Gabriel Valley 4-H Club Fair 
was held at the Los Angeles Co. Fair 
Grounds, Pomona, Calif., on May 8-9. There 
were 102 goats shown, most of them pure- 
breds. Hans Bjornsen was judge.—Report 
by Mrs. Ralph A. Gillis, Bassett Beavers 
4-H Club, Puente, Calif. 


SONDERN ELECTED TO HEAD 
EASTERN STATES NUBIAN CLUB 


The Eastern States Nubian Club met at 
Morristown, N. J., om May 16. Officers 
elected for the coming year are: Clarence 
W. Sondern, pres.; Mrs. George Pierson, 
vice-pres.; Mrs. Chris Dodson, sec.-treas.; 
Mary W. Sondern, chairman of blicity ; 
George Pierson, show chairman; Mrs. How- 
_ard Van Voorhees, membership chairman. 

An illustrated discussion of the points of 
judging was presented by Mrs. Howard Van 
Voorhees with illustrations by Mrs. Norman 
Carver. 

The club plaque awarded annually at the 
Rutgers University Goat Show for the best 
Nubian herd will be presented again this 
year.—Report by Mrs. C. W. Sondern. 


a 


CAPITAL DAIRY GOAT ASSN. 
INVITES BREEDERS EAST 


The Capital Dairy Goat Assn. suggests: 
Plan your 1954 vacation now! Make it a 
sightseeing trip to Washington, D. C., and 


include the Golden Anniversary Conveation 
of the American Milk Goat Record Assn., 
which will be held at Gaithersburg, Md., a 
suburb of Washington, Oct. 13-16. A Friday 
and Saturday have been chosen so you can 
take a long week-end and bring the family. 
The Capital Dairy Goat Assn., the host 
group, is making arrangements for guided 
tours either by limousine or bus if desired; 
baby sitting arrangements will be made for 
the small-fry not interested in sightseeing. 
+p. - And be sure and check with your 
children’s schoo] as most schools give extra 
credit to children visiting their. Nation's 
Capital, and gladly release them to do so. 
is is a rare opportunity’ to combine 
business and pleasure. The Capital Dairy 
Goat Assn. invites you to make your plans 
now to attend the AMGRA meeting which 
you have always wanted to attend—and 
bring your family with you. It will be a 
vacation long to be remembered.—Mrs. 
Catherine Bennett, sec., Fairfax, Va. 


ILLINOIS BREEDERS MAKE 
PLANS FOR KID SHOW 


The members of the Illinois Milk Goat 
Breeders Assn. met on Apr. 25 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Leek, Decatur, to 
make plans for a buck and kid show later 
in the year. Plans were also discussed for 
a publicity booth at the Illinois State Fair. 
aaa by Mrs. Helen Wells, sec., Spring- 

eld, Il. 


CLEVELAND (0.) SHOW TO HAVE 
ONLY REGISTERED GRADES 


A change in entry requirements for the 
goat show sponsored by the Cleveland (0.) 
Area Dairy Goat Breeders Assn. at the 
Cuyahoga Co. Fair, Aug. 18-22, will confine 
the showing of grade animals to those which 
are recorded. All other requirements for 
the show will remain the same. The show 
will be judged by Wilson Shope.—Report 


by Henry S. Reffner, supt., Olmsted Falls, 


AWARDS AT SHOW OF WESTERN 
CAROLINAS ASSOCIATION 


The Western Carolinas Dairy Goat Assn. 
held its fifth annual show on May 15 at 
Harmon Field, Tryon, N. C. More than 100 
goats were shown. 

Chairman: Mrs. Carl Sandburg. 

Judge: Mrs. Howard Russell. 

Steward: F. J. Vida. 

er eer Neal Hall. 

ibitors: Mrs. Austin Berry, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Vida, Hen. 
dersonville, N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
Merrill, Mill Spring, N. C.; Mrs. Rose Moss, 
Harris, N. C.; Paul S. Odom, Harris, N.C.; 
Mrs. Jessie Shattuck, Tryon, N. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Fitts, Sherborn, Mass.; Luern's 
Goat Farm, Columbus, N. C.; Polly Morse, 
Saluda, N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Bert Skeen, 
Saluda, N. C.; M. A. Chasteen, Inman, S. C.; 
Mrs. Carl Sandburg, Flat Rock, N. C.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Memory Clements, Spindale, N. C.; 
Mrs. Sieglind Wahler, Tryon, N. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. David Lindsay, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


French Alpines 

Under 3 months (5): |. Luern’s Carmine, 
Luern; 2, Luern’s Carolina, Luern; 3, Bam- 
bolina Linelle, Shattuck. 

3 to 6 months (8): !, Bambolina Alita, 

Shattuck; 2, Luern’s Michelline, Luern; 3 
Genell’s Margaret, Clements. 
@ Yearling, not milking (3): 1, Dell's Jean- 
eete, Chasteen; 2, Sadie's Sallie, Skeen; 3, 
Luern’s Blanche, Shattuck. 

Buck kid (1): 1, Valentine's Jack, Clem- 


ents. 

2 and under 3 (4): |, Sadie’s Elizabeth, 
Clements; 2, Valentine's Olive, Clements; 
3, Luern's Beverley, Berry. af 
“"3 and under 5 (5): !, Luern’s Lorraine, 

uern; 2, Luern’s Leota, Luern; 3, Bernice 
of Burnt Hill, Luern. 

§ and over (2): |, Sunnyfield’s Linda, 
Shattuck; 2, Bambolina Marie, Shattuck. 

Get of sire (3): |, t of Sugarette’s 
Hugo of Dun Roven, Luern. 

unior champion: Bambolina Alita. 
jor champion: Sunnyfield’s Linda. 

Best udder: Sunnyfield's Linda. 


a Nubians 
Under 3 months (5): 1, Chikaming Bal- 
samo Fiesta, Sandburg; 2, Linwahl’s Sassy, 
Wahler; 3, Vida Balsamo Roxana, Vida. 
3 to 6 months (6): 1, Gretchen's Glory, 
Clements; 2, Chikaming Ev-Rick Ava, Sand- 





CAPRICE FARM 


Announces the importation of the purebred 
English Saanen male 


§§42+ ETHERLEY MYNAVEEN 
as their new Senior Herd Sire 


We have some mighty promising young 
daughters of old Imported ETHERLEY 
MY that we're very proud of. The ques- 
tion of a male to breed them to has long 
worri us. Happily, however, our English 
agents, Joan and Harry Shields (authors 
of “Modern Dairy Goats,” a copy of which 
vou can buy from Dairy Goat Journal at 
$2) came up with just what we wanted. 

MYNAVEEN is a huge, handsome fellow 
with that hard-to-get straight hind end. A 
big winner in the shows there, he's also the 
sire of Best of Breed doe at what is regarded 
as England's “ show—The Dairy Show. His 
dam is the famous breed fountainhead, 
RM4 ETHERLY MYNA*, who is also the 
dam and double grandam of MYNAS and 
MESSENGER, respectively. 

We feel sure that MYNAVEEN will help 
us along toward our goal of uniformly 
large, sound, good-uddered does that pro- 
duce profitable amounts of rich milk. 

Are you coming to the AMGRA Annual 
Meeting in October? It will be open house 
here at Caprice, and we're certainly look- 
ing forward to seeing you then. Those who 
might be looking for a brood dam bred to 
MYNAVEEN might find just the one in 
our corrals. 

e hope the Spotlight sale wil] have one 
of our top Mynas show yearlings in it 
(bred, of course, to Mynaveen—more de- 
tails later). If you're at the ringside we 
know you'll like her. 

Your for more and better Saanens, 


CAPRICE FARM DOT and AL ROGERS 
Burtonsville, Md. 





PEBBLEHAVEN SAANENS 


July Special: Some extra nice buck kids 
from daughters of Ariboy; doe kid from 
Kipridge, Myrus II and Messenger lines—-$45; 
1 horned buck kid, specially priced $25 for 
quick removal. Rt. 1, PERKIOMENVILLE, Pa. 








Ka Wayne Saanens 


Two buck kids for sale 


Sire: Pinckney Farm's 
Messenger. 


Ka Wayne 


LaSuise Ida Bee *Milker. 
19.9 lbs. official test day, 
second freshener. 


Dams: 


LaSuise Ka Wayne Rosita 
*Milker. 
15.3 Ibs. official test day, 


first freshener. 


P. O. BOX 638 
Ozona, Texas 
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Hurry! Hurry! : Hurry! 


If you want to get in on these bargains: 


2 March-born buck kids. A No. | quality; 
both over 12 Ibs. at birth. $50 each if 
taken right away. 


doe kid, a beauty. 
yearlings from our heaviest milker, that 
war also grand champion for several 
years (all above animals related to her 
and doe in picture). 
For more information and pictures 
write today to 
MRS. THEO MOELLER 
Rt. 2 Box 33 Springfield, Ill. 











ite a = 
NEW YORK STATE 
ACCREDITED 


and 
APPROVED 


New York 


i 


Carmel 








Beautiful, husky May son of 


IMP. ETHERLEY MYNAS 
Out of Mel-O-Roy Bessine. Your chance 
to get the Best from the West and abroad. 
Might trade for does; must be of comparable 
breeding and quality. 
LOUIS B. BROWN 
3937 S. 2200 West Salt Lake City, Utah 








BEECH HILL SAANENS 


Hardy, Maine-grown stock with long 
lactations. © Some young stock and 
a few milkers for sale. 
MRS. C. M. STANFORD 
Wayne, Maine 














Hustin roeres 
Purebred Toggenburgs 
erd sire: 
**B MAPINE ADAM 
AR 146 
—Kids for sale— 
: AUSTIN ACRES 
East Hartland 





burg; 3, Luern’s Sunee, Luern. 

Yearling, not milking (9): 1, Chikaming 
Evans Brocade, Sandburg; 2, Chikaming 
Evans Blaze, Sandburg; 3, Vida Thor Jas- 
mine, Vida. 

Buck kid (9): 1, Luern’s Lyman’s Thun- 
derbird, Vida; 2, Linwahl Tippy, Wahler; 
3, Vida Lyman Lars, Vida. 

Milking yearling (2): 1, Solo of Luern's, 
Luern; 2, Luern’s Sonnet, Vida. 

2 and under 3 (5): !, Vida Thor Marietta, 
Vida; 2, Chikaming Sultan’s Carmen Kay, 
Sandburg; 3, Chikaming Sultan's Lola, Sand- 


urg. 

3 and under 5 (4): 1, Valley Park Hills 
Bebe, Sandburg; 2, Chikaming Figaro Bri- 
arrose, Sandburg; 3, Linwahl Patches, 
Wahler. 

5 and over (2): !, Chikaming Pierrot Yda, 
Sandburg; 2, Chikaming Rustum Lizabet, 
Vida. 

Get of sire: (6): 1, 

Evans Lyman, Luern. 

Junior champion: Chikaming Evans . Bro- 
cade. 

Senior champion: Vida Thor Marietta. 


Get of Fensternol 


Saanens 
Under 3 months (2): 1, Chikaming Cita- 
tion Myrna, Sandburg; 2, Chikaming Emile 
Lucinda, Sandburg. 
3 and under 5 (2): 1, Chikaming Lucille, 
Sandburg; 2, Milkeywhey Morn, Sandburg. 


Toggenburgs 

Under 3 months (2): 1, Chikaming Jan Il 
Jacinta, Sandburg; 2, Chimney Rock Dicus 
Lynn, Lindsay. 

3 to 6 months (2): 1, Turk Hill Petra, 
Merrill; 2, Turk Hill Paulette, Merrill. 

Yearling, not milking (6): !, Chimney 
Rock Magnus Jacqueline, Lindsay; 2, Chik- 
aming Bolivar Jennifer, Sandburg; 3, Chim- 
ney Rock Dicus Glint, Lindsay. 

Buck kids (4): 1, Chikaming Jan Il 
Jolyan, Sandburg; 2, Chimney Rock Spark 
Megron, Lindsay; 3, Chimney Rock Spark 
Jebel, Lindsay. 

Milking yearling (3): 1, Turk Hill Leach, 
Merrill; 2, Turk Hill Picayune, Merrill; 3, 
Chimney Rock Magnus Jolly, Lindsay. 

2 and under 3 (11): 1, Chikaming Bolivar 
Jahala, Lindsay; 2, Chimney Rock Jan 
Mimsi, Lindsay: 3, Chikaming Jan Il 
Joanna, Sandburg. 

§ and over (2): 1, Chikaming Sylvanus 
Jan Diane, Lindsay; 2, Chikaming Coronado 
Jascha, Sandburg. 

Junior champion: Chimney Rock Magnus 
Jacqueline. 

Senior champion: Chikaming Bolivar Ja- 
ala. 


Best udder: Chikaming Bolivar Jahala. 


Nubian Grades (recorded) 

Under 6 months (5): t, Mardom Martha, 
Odom; 2, Mardom Tiny Moss, Moss; 3, 
Luern’s Alice, Morse. 

Toggenburg Grades (recorded) 

Under 6 months (3): 1, Mardom Sandy, 
Odom; 2, Mardom Frances, Odom; 3, Turk 
Hill Nebraska, Merrill. 

Yearling, not milking (1): 
Reynell, Merrill. 

3 and over (1): 1, Turk Hill Nelly Reye, 
Merrill. 

Junior champion: Mardom Sandy. 

Senior champion: Turk Hill Nelly Reye. 


1, Turk Hill 


a 4 , a Seen 


Naja Osiris, champion Nubian at 
the Central Willamette Dairy Goat 
Club Buck Show. Owned by C. R. 
Hacker, Khepry Goat Ranch, Stan- 
field, Oreg. 





How to do it 


When problems come up in 
goatkeeping you like to 
know their solutions. You 
want to know, though, how 
to so care for your goats 
that problems are kept at a 
minimum. And here is a book 
written with YOU in mind, 
to help you to better goat- 
keeping every day of the 
year. 


DAIRY GOAT HUSBANDRY 
AND DISEASE CONTROL was 
written by Dr. C. E. Leach of 
Dairy Goat Journal. It may be a 
useful “doctor book” if you have a 
sick goat—but it is far more than 
that, for its 164 pages are 
crammed with useful information, 
and highly illustrated. It gives 
explicit instructions on care, feed- 
ing, and management, build- 
ings, fencing, and most anything 
that you are likely to want to 
know about. 


Order your copy of DAIRY GOAT 
HUSBANDRY AND DISEASE CON- 
TROL today, $3.50 postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 





The Modern Dairy Goat | 


By Joan & Harry Shields 


A brand new book on goatkeeping . 
by two eminent English breeders, 
brimful of helps for the beginner in 
goatkeeping and an important addi- 
tion to the library of every goat owner. 


Seventeen chapters and 10 illustra- 
tions cover every phase of goatkeep- 
ing . . 172 pages, clothbound. 


Price $2.00 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 

















Classified ADS 


Breeders’ Rates: 7c a word for single in- 
sertion; 6 consecutive inseruons of same 
ad, ordered in advance, for the price of 5. 


fore that date. Ads arriving after closing 
date appear in next available issue. 
References: All new advertisers must 





such insertions at cost of 8. 
$1 an insertion. Count all initials. numbers 
and abbreviations as words 

Commercial Rates: !0c a word. minimum 
20 words, same discounts as a 

Copy for classified ad must reach Dai: 
Goat Journal before the 5th of the mon 
ng 7 mag date of publication (A 5th 

May issue, and so on). If possi send 
eds earlier so that you may receive ac- 
knowledgments for p cor be- 





furnish at least one bank and one business 
reference—ads wil! not be published until 
such references are thoroughly checked 
(you will save time bv submitting written 
statements from references with vour ad 
order). 

Cash in full must accompany order. If 
you are not certain as to the cost of your 
ad, write it out and send it to Dairy Goat 
Journal, and we will bill you for it in ad 
vance. 








AT STUD 








NUBIANS 


SCOTCHMAN'’S FOLLY SLEET, by Chan- 
el of Scotchman’s Folly, out of Nibbles of 
Red Barn. C. E. Leach, 10 S. Eighth, 
Columbia, Mo. 





REGISTERED NUBIANS: 
with silver laced ears, |! months. Buck, 
and black, 1% months. Bred on blue 
roan. Spotted doe. David Hoff, Rt. 9, Box 
420. Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

REG'STERED Nubian buck, best of blood- 
lines. High grade dairy goats and doe kids. 
One pair harness-broken wethers. 2 years 
old; beautiful, matched, horns. Glenn W. 
Allison, Rt. 4, Woodward, Okla. 


Buck, — 








BAB COR ACRES Sonny Boy, ow 
light of Fairfield. E: W. Patch, ° Ses Sean 
Rd., Akron 19, O. 


THE ORISKA NUBIANS. Purebred doe, 
due in August; a reliable winter milker. One 
outstanding young buck, from long lacta- 
tion strain. Call weekends. prea James, 
Oriskany, N. Y. 





FRENCH ALPINES 





A PROFITABLE buy from multiple star 
individuals, Royal Families, 1954 young 
rench ines on 
Classified by records. 
Goat Farm, 421 Walnut 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

EDACO offers doe kids 
Frisky, 3160 Ibs. milk, 116 Ibs. -butterfat; 
Roselinda Del-Norte, official lifetime ave- 
tage 7 lbs. milk per day. Write for prices, 
pedigrees, pictures. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D° 
Austin, Ellsworth, Me. 


TWO- and 3-year-old purebred French 
Alpine does an doe kids. 13 Acre breed- 
ing. Priced reasonably. Sire of kids, Elm- 
crest Elizabethan Emilio A1l11989. George 
H. Johnson, Jonesboro, Ind. 

MUST SELL our registered herd of 
French Alpines. Five milkers, 2 yearling 
does, 6 kids and 2 mature bucks. Come 
see us and make an offer. No shippinz: 
Ella W. Wright, Canton, Maine. 


WATCH US MILK. World records. Ad- 
vanced Registry. Fresh does; bred does; 
kids; one Advanced Registry buck. Romer's 
Internationally famous Sunflower Herd, Ad- 
mire, Kans. 

SNOWCREST FARM has 
French Alpines available now 


romp 
e see 

or write. Rt. |, Box 511, North Bend, Wash. 
Phone 88-1668. 


PUREBRED French Alpine buck kid, 3 
months. Mother bought from Sunflower 
Herd, Admire. $30, or trade for good doe. 
Tom Marsh, Wilmore, Kans. 


TWO VERY NICE, well-marked buck 
kids from grand champion dam and son 
of **Emilio Del-Norte. Margaret B. May. 
Rt. 1, Lafayette, Ind. 


FRENCH ALPINES exclusively. Order 
kids now. Phone*Tacoma, Wash. Waverly 
6192. ‘Stewarts, Rt. 1, Box 422, Puyallup, Wash. 


TWIN FRENCH ALPINE doe kids, from 
registered stock. Born Mar. 26. Mrs. rge 
Cook, Whitney Point, N . 


BUCKS, 3 months old, sired by Bunker 
Hill Denni; one hornless. Frank Utrup, 
Delphos, Ohio. 


iv 
St., 





from Edaco’s 
































NUBIANS 





SONS and descendants of Myra of Evania 
(Page 19, March 1954 Dairy Goat Journal). 
Blue ribbon every time shown. 13 of first 
14 ancestors AR, best udders. We bought 
all her first kids and sisters: available. Z 


—— 12101 S. Solana Drive, Orange, 
at. 


CHANUBIAN HERD. Young stock; 





CAMPFIRE CAPRICROFT i. and barns 
sacrificed, Freeways! Must sell 20 does, 
bucks, kids of Capricroft, Oakwood, Katrein, 
Naja lines. Herron's Motel, Hazel Creek, Calif. 


DAVDON NUBIANS—Offering: does, doe 
and buck kids from AR does. Write, or 
shown by appointment only. Robert Specian, 
Bath, Ohio. Phone Montrose 6-4492. 

PUREBRED Nubian milking does, doe 
kids, 3, 4 months. One buck kid, April. Write 
for pedigree and prices. M. W~ Martin, Rt. 1, 
Box 52, Joplin, Mo 


ELM HILLS Sedonia N106504; high day 
10.5, 3-vear-old; good family milker. Also 
buck kid, polinet- et bloodlines. James 
Morrison, 632 N. Elm, Webster Groves, Mo. 

NUBIAN SATS Yearling does $30 
each; milking does $40 and up. Registered 
Nubian buck at stud: — $5; registered 
$10. Lyman Hansen, Rt. 3, St. Anne, i. 

KITMAR NUBIANS. oo purebred 
kids and yearlings of g loodlines. $25 
to $50. Mrs. James Pike, Central Ave., 
Cedar Brook, 

















Se ee ee ee 


“Have had a lively response 
from our ad in Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal.”"—Edward P. Wylde, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 


De eg 


WINDY ACRES NUBIANS. Purebreds 
and grades. Three sturdy registered bucks. 
Write or call for appointment. Alice M. 
Kelley, Middleville, N. Y 

REGISTERED BUCK, doe, kids; February, 
March, April. Imported heritage. Your choice. 
Priced to sell. Roy Stoner, Paradise, Pa. 

LARGE, HORNLESS buck kids. Chika- 
ming, Oakwood, Sunnyslope breeding, $30 up. 

Mrs. James Alexandres, Rt. 4, Mason City, la. 

ANCHOR LANTERN FARM. Registered 
Nubians, superior milkers. Hardy, large. 
Farmers prices. Francis Gott, Pemaquid, .Me. 

NUBIAN bucks, kids, also herd sire; good 
stock. (No Sundays.) Hall's Fair Acres, 
Granada, Minn. 

“PUREBRED, registered Nubian buck and 
doe kids. Priced cheaply. Dr. J. H. Cain, Box 
494, Fairfax, Okla. 

* PUREBRED, hornless Nubian buck, Chik- 
aming breeding. Make offer. S. R. Osment, 
Hulbert, Okla. 

PUREBRED Nubians and French Alpine 
milkers. See or write Charles P. Wilson, 
Rt. 3, Eldon, Mo. 


TWO YOUNG BUCKS, régistered. Few 
milking does and doe kids, reasonable. 
Mazzga, Long Ridge, Hawley, Pa 

KIDS sired by Jelinski buck. Mrs. Roy W. 
Cullen, Rt. 1, Box 192, Greenbrier, Tenn. 
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THREE BEES FARM 
TOGGENBURGS 


Carefully bred, selected 


MILKERS AND KIDS 
FOR SALE 


individually 


ELIZABETH & JoHN COWLES 
MERIDEN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Shagbark Toggenburgs 


1954 kids by *B Shagbark Marquis 
(son of *B Hickoryside Onyx'’s Marco 
and Ch. Shagbark Prudence) out 
of high producing AR does with 
long lactation from Minkdale, LaHoya, 
Yokelawn, Zions Lane, Chikaming 
and Buckeye bloodlines. 

Pedigrees, photos and show and 
production records upon request. 


HELEN C. HUNT, owner 
Roxbury Rd. Washington, Conn. 











YALAHA TOGGENBURGS 


Booking orders for British Toggen- 
burg doe kids sired by Coop. buck 
“Count” (3000-4000 Ib. background) 
Dams are star milkers or first freshen- 
ers on official test. 

DONALD E. BENNETT 
Rt. 2 Box 170 Fairfax, Va. 














Chevonshire Farms 


THE SAME does which win blue rib 

bons for us at the shows are the ones 
which produce milk for us and enable 
us to sell more goat milk than any other 
dairy in the United States. . Read 
about our herd averages in Mav issue of 
Dairy Goat Journal! 


Why don’t you reserve a Chevonshire 
spring buck or doe now? 


Alpines @ Toggenburgs ® Saanens 
IRA D. PEEL, owner 
17681 E. Valley Blvd. Puente, Calif. 
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Do you know that... 





You have an opportunity of a 
lifetime to attend the GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 
TION of the AMGRA 


at the Annual Meeting to be 
held in the Washington, D. C., 
area, Oct. 15 and 16. 


Don’t miss this important mile- 
stone in the Dairy Goat Industry. 
Watch the columns of Dairy Goat 
. Journal for more detailed 
mation. 


infor- 


THE AMERICAN 
MILK GOAT RECORD 


ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 30 Elyria, Ohio 


“Serving the Dairy Goat 
Industry since 1904" 








LAKE-LAND FARM 
TOGGENBURGS & FRENCH ALPINES 
AMGRA-registered kids. Both breeds. 
Bucks of each breed. Crates lightest 
possible. 

Rt. 3 Box 503A 
Frank A. Long Texarkana, Tex. 











- Brown's 
POWDERED GOAT MILK 


1 Ib. tin makes 5 qts., $2. One case, 24 
Ibs., $36. Shipments prepaid in USA. 


BROWN GOAT FARM 





Menomonie, Wis. 








SAANENS 


TOGGENBURGS 





: 

FOR SALE Two fine grandsons of §§44+ 
Mostyn Messenger. Pinckney tarm's Neil, 
son of Messenger, is the sire; Pinckney 
Farm's Joyce is the dam. Joyce completed 
her first full- lactation Jan. 21, 1954—2190 3 
Ibs. milk (the 305-day record was 2136.3 
Ibs.) . . . All this ‘on routine twice-a-day 
milking. She kidded two husky bucks Mar. 
21, 1954. These two bucks can add the 
right bloodlines and the “milk-in-the-pail” 
udders to your future does. Make your 
reservations now. They will be large, well- 
started bucks by the time you get them. I 
invite you to check my references——Peoples 
Bank of Gretna, and Gret-1 Hardware Co. 
C. E. Angel, Eu-Cliff Acres, Gretna, Va. 

BROOKFIELD Saanens are not imported! 

hey were prov by Advanced Registry 
testing. They have lo~¢ lactation, 701 days. 
records. No imported Saanen buck has 
records as well as 10 months and |2 months 
daughters with equal official records. Get 
your fall herd sire now. Marguerite Ban>s, 
Delaware, N. J 
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CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 
“Please mail pricelist and kind 
of stock you have in dairy goats.” 


—H. R. Tysinger, Davidson Co., 
N. C. 


Then with your advertisement appearing 
will find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 
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REGISTERED PUREBREDS: Five Saanens 
—2 3-year-old does, 2 doelings, | yearling 
buck, hornless. Three grade Saanens—2 
bred yearlings, 6-year-old doe, fresh. All 
for $400. Also 2 buck kids eligible to 
registry, your choice $50, hornless. Pictures 
and details free. Lloyd Nielson, Rt. |, 
Phillips, Wis. 

BARGAIN! Entire herd purebred, régis- 
tered Saanens: LaSuise herd sire, 2 mature 
does (| giving 5 qts.—reached 7), 3 spring 
doelings. Nice large goats in good condition. 
High production bloodlines. All $250. Two 
Box 945, Tex- 





States Goat Farm, Rt. 4, 
arkana, Ark. 

FEBRUARY BUCK from Cameo of Wa- 
satch, 16-lb. milker; best bloodlines; $100. 
Other kids from heavy milkers, all naturally 
hornless: _ sire, ebblehaven  FPetralarch. 
Bucks $40; does $50. Evelyn Hubbard, Rt: 2, 
Kensington, O. 








FOR SALE or trade: Manorin Laddie, 
sired by *B Laddie of Wasatch; dam, 
Fairway Heidi, dehorned. We have used this 
buck for 5 years and are pleased vith iis 
kids. Silverado Saanens, Cobb, Calif. 


THREE 2-year-olds, milking 4- to 6-qts. 
two dry does, top bloodlines; registered in 
both associations. $160 takes all 5. Mavrick 
Ranch, Redvale, Colo. 





REGISTERED Toggenburg buck 6 years 
old, $35. Yearling does, not bred, $25; and 
doe kids $15. These prices are at the farm. 

1_ ship. For further information write 


Miss Frances Rt. Cynthiana, Ky. 


AMERICAN and ry A oggenburgs. Per- 


Turk Hill, Mill Spring, N. C. 

TOGGENBURG PICTURE. Printed in full 
color on high quality paper. Size 6x9. Suit- 
able for framing. 25< postpaid. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 

““FOR SALE: Two purebred Tloggenburg 
bucklings of excellent lineage. rite for 
pedigrees. Michael Vuletich, 158th St. 
Greenwood Rd., S. Holland, Ill. 

REGISTERED purebreds: Yokelawn, Chik- 
aming, Zion's Lane, Suise. For the best 
at reasonable prices write Robert Harmon, 
Box 193, Arcadia, Mo. 

VACATIONING near Blue Ridge Park- 
way? Take home a Keyboard kid. Attrac- 
tive prices for attractive kids. Mrs. James 
Malley, The.Sycamores, Salem, Va. ° 

OUTSTANDING yearling buck; short- 
haired, hornless, large. Proved fertile. Sires 
excellent kids. Yokelawn bloodlines. Frances 
Stever, Deerpark, Md. . 

COMING 3-YEAR-OLD high-grade, horn- 
less Toggenburg doe. Pasture bred to fresh- 
en in August. $50 FOB Columbia, Mo. Iris 
Hill Goat Farm, Box 545, Columbia, Mo. 

TOGGENBURGS, registered and grade. 
all ages, North Star Hot House, C. 
McEown, Froid, Mont. 


TX DAIRY GOAT RANCH. Purebred 
Toggenburgs exclusively. Bucks at stud. 
Dr. Wolf, Carthage. Mo 

TOGGENBURGS: Does, yearlings, kide. 
Fine stock; reasonable. E. Cox, Elba Rd.. 
Botkinburg, Ark. 

FINEST BRED Toggenburgs usually for 
sale. Star buck, Diamond Daniel, at stud. 
Box C, Malvern, Pa. 

MILKING Toggenburgs for sale. Milking 
from 6 to 9 Ibs. Best of breeding; part 
registered. Eugene Gordon, Hershey, Nebr. 

PUREBRED, registered Toggenburgs. All 
ages. Yearling hornless buck. Croy’s Creek 
Goat Farm, Brazil, Ind. 

WELL GROWN February bucks 
show-winning, high-producing stock. 
each. Harvey Considine, Portage, Wis. 
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“We get a lot of letters from 
our ads in Dairy Goat Journal, 
and sold all we could spare.”— 
Mrs. Walton W. Hayse, Walnut 
Hill, Mi. 
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SEVERAL BREEDS 





ORDER BUCK KIDS for 1955 


From registered Saanens and Toggen- 
burgs of high-production, top-blooded 
stock. Write 


GEYSER GOAT RANCH 
P.O. Box 115 Geyser Montana 





Journal-Way Leaflets 


A series of leaflets to help you is 
now made available to subscribers to 
Dairy Goat Journal. Ony ONE leaflet 
is 10c; 3 leaflets for 25c, postpaid. 

. Tips on Kid Care 

Furs and Skins from Goats 

. Buving Goats 

Care of Milk in the Home 

Goat Milk for Nursing Mothers 
Breeding, Pregnancy and Care of the 
Doe at Kidding. 

. Tainted Milk. Its Causes and Remedies 

Goat Manure 
. Stomach Ulcers 
. Brucella Infection 
. How to Evaluate a Goat 
. Kid-Rearing with Dry Skim Milk 

Order by number and title. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
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QUAKER HILL Saanens. Kids sired by 
Featherland Milo 109281, son of imp. 
Etherley Mynas. Mrs. Ruth Peckham, Ports- 
mouth, R. I. 


SAANENS—the livewire breed. Write 
for sample copy monthly bulletin. Nationa. 
Saanen Club, Allan Rogers, sec., Burtone 
Md. 


THE PRODUCTION HERD of purebred 
Saanens. Bred for production. R. Froelich 
Halstead, Kans. 


BRED DOES. Registered buck. Bes: 
bloodlines. Reasonably priced. John & 
Montague, Rt. |, Raleigh, N. C. 


BLENHEIM SAANENS. Does with spring 
doe kids at side. Reasonable at farm. .Peter 
Cobb, Rt. 1, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE: Grade Saanen does from 
gallon milkers. Walter Smith, 4658 Bancroft 
Rd., Rt. 1, Durand, Mich. 


GRADE SAANEN milkers; healthy, long 
lactation; reasonable. A. E. Jameson, Rt. 
1, Rhinelander, Wis. 


OVERSTOCKED. Sell beautiful buck. 
milking does, strong kids; very cheap. Hel- 
vetia Herd, Chester, N. Y. 























APPLE VALLEY HERD offers large, 
1953, registered purebred Nubian and 
French Alpine doe kids from grand cham- 
ion and Advanced Registry dams. Also 
Cockins orders for 1954 buck or doe kids 
Carl E. Humbyrd, Rt. 6, Box 195-D, Ya 
kima, Wash. 


RIDGEVIEW ACRES offers beautiful 
French Alpine buck, 3 years, cou blanc. Also 
few fine does of the 4 leading breeds. Some 
fresh, others bred for late summer freshen- 
ing. Buck and ‘doe kids. Reasonable. Thelma 
Helmick, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


GOAT HERD for sale. Eight good milkers 
and 8 young does from above milkers; ages 
from 3 to 10 months. No shipping. Herman 
Krueger, Rt. 3, Kaukauna, Wis. 


REGISTERED, purebred Alpines, Nubians, 
Saanens, Nee Bucks, does, 1954 
kids. Choice stock. Reasonable prices. Louis 
L. Gakle, 2727 S. Campus, Ontario, Calif. 


FRENCH ALPINES, and Nubian. Order 
1954 doe kids now. Naches French Alpines, 
Naches, Wash. 


GRADE dairy does. Good stock, good 
milkers; | to 3 years_old. Frank Manning. 
Box 226, Frederick, Okla. 

















SAANEN BUCK, grandson of imp. Ether- 
ley Myrus. Can't ship. Reasonable. Chip- 
pewa Herd, Elmgrove, W. Va. 


ALPINE-NUBIAN DOES, some pasture 
for August freshening. Elza Putnam, 
Rt. 1, Owos: M Phone 109F13. 





Nebie Frok does, chide, parebred 
ns. 
Louis Law, Bedford, K: 
Q HERD Registeres” goats. Prices hard 
to beat. Write for official records. Rt. 1, 
Harbor, Wash. 


YOUNG, grade, bred French 














RABBITS 





RABBITS—Pleasure and profit by in- 
cluding domestic rabbit raising in your 
operation. Constant source of meat and 

rn about it in’ The National Rab 
bit Raiser Magazine. $! per year. Send for 
sample copy, Bellflower, Calif. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 





SAANENS and rere purebred milk- 
ing does, buc kids; $25 and up. Ciela 
Goat Farm, Bes’ 958, "Janesville, Calif. 





GOAT BREEDERS SOCIETIES 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat So- 
ciety. Membership $1! including list of 
stock for sale, all breeds. Mrs. Robert L 
Harris, sec.. Fabius, N. Y. 


he 


GOAT PRODUCTS 








GOAT MILK CREAM a “_K “y —_ 
postpaid. Dry, grated cheese, box, 
postpaid. Locust Hill Goat Farm, Dulicoy, Oo. 


CHINCHILLAS: Hobby today—money- 
maker tomorrow. One or 2 pairs start your 
herd. Shepherdess Chinchillas, Box M, 
Trotwood, Ohio. 
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“Had wonderful results with an 
At Stud ad in Dairy Goat Journal 
—even sold a number of does and 
kids from it.”—Dante A. Calvi, 
Occidental, Calif. 
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EXCHANGE 





GOAT SUPPLIES. 





STOP WASTING HAY. It’s money thrown 
away. Our hay feeders prevent practically 
all waste. Guaranteed, since 1924. Our 
make-it-yourself plans save Ra nearly half 
the cost. ec raft, Rt. 1, Box 532, Red 
Bank, 

METALS “KICKER. plus wood training 
gadget, both postpaid, $3.00. Correct foot- 

lifting in nervous milker. Turner Mfg. Co.. 
Corning, Ia. 

STOP  teat-sucking. Apply harmless 
effective No-Teat-Suk. Guaranteed. Send 
$1 for ounce bottle. Sanident Compa 
Room 505, 108 W. Lake St., Chicago }, rit 








CHINCHILLAS, prize-winners or others. 
I will exchange for California property, or 
acres on highway in San Diego county pre- 
ferred. Or what have you in property? 
Broni Chinchilla Ranch, 56101 Grand River, 
Wixom, Mich 





SEEDS & NURSERY STOCK 





RANGE and pasture grasses, including 
King Ranch Bluestem and Blue Panic. Guy 
Hutchinson Company, Uvalde, Texas. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





PAPER milk bottles—for goat milk. Qt 
size, 150 $6. Pts., 200 $7. FOB here. Bottle 
caps, 1000 -$3, postpaid. Clinton Keagy. 
New Castle, Pa. 
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CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“I want to buy some registered 
goats. Who sells them anywhere 
out here?”—Mrs. T. A. Norton, 
Marin Co., Calif. 


Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find handvede of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 
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GOAT DAIRIES FOR SALE 





MODERN GOAT aah buildings, com- 
pletely equip ; serving Flint and vicinity. 
200,000 population. Well established for 10 
years as going concern. No competition. 
Complete pasteurizing oqrioment. Grossing 
$10,000 to $12,000—can Owner 
leaving on foreign assignment. Garden Hills 
ra veiey. Clio, Mich. Tel. Mt. Morris 

A, 9-1 y 





WANTED 





WANTED: Old copies of The Goat World 
for Jan. 1924, Oct. 1 1925, Nov. 1929; all of 
Volume I and all of Volume V!. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 

GOAT DAIRY or farm with buildings in 
state where it's warm year around. Will 
give chinchillas in exchange. Broni Spe 
chilla Ranch, Wixom, Mich. 








- 


REAL ESTATE 





MOTHER LODE; 40 acres, very suitable 
for goat ranch; $110 per acre, on easy 
terms. Carl C. Swanson, 308 Sacramento 
St., Auburn, Calif. : 





BACK COPIES of Dairy Goa: Journal 
Old issues, not full files, not necessarily 
consecut've issues but just a miscellaneon- 
group. While they last we offer a miscel- 
laneous package ‘our selection! ot !0 cop 
fes for $! postpaid. Dairy Goat Journal 
Columbia, Mo. 





MISCELLANECUS 





JESUS WILL heal you. Has Satan robbed 
you of the pleasures of God? Are you crip- 
pled, sick, blind? Turn your faith loose, and 
Jesus will hea] you. Send for a handker- 
chief, and | will personally pray and an- 
oint it in the name of Jesus and send it to 
you, explaining how you may keep your 
healing through faith in God. Rev. James 
Banks, Box 58, Black Springs, Nev. 


WONDERFUL little Herb Book, hundreds 
of illustrations, names every herb and use 
for every sickness, even cancer, only $2.10. 
We buy and sell herbs. Also electric home 
stone mil] for kitchen, $65. Vegetable juicers 
and blenders. Health foods. Ask for folder. 
Grist Mill, Box 699, Lodi, Calif, 


TWO-WHEELED TRAILER, 
built for hauling 5 mature goats. 
ft.; weight about 600 Ibs. Tires z > 
spare. Price $125 FOB Columbia, Mo. 
Hill Goat Farm, Box 545, Columbia, Mo. 

CAN YOU EARN $40 weekly addressing 
display folders? Enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. Write Allen Co., Warsaw. Ind. 

LADIES’ PIN or man’s tie pin; hand- 
made, hand-painted goat pin. State color. 
$3. R. A. Nies, Rt. 2, De Pere, Wis. 
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CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“Could you let me know where 
I could buy young purebred Tog- 
genburgs?”—J. Romero, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 

Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 
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Make More Sales 
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From California to Maine, Florida to 
Washington—when people want to 
buy goats they turn to advertisers in 
Dairy Goat Journal. Each month 
Dairy Goat Journal’s mail brings 
scores of letters like this: 


“IT would like to know of people 
in Wisconsin who have goats to 
sell."—Mrs. Clarence G. Massey, 
Wis. 


“IT am interested in getting a few 
dairy goats. Can you tell me where 
to find some?”—Mrs. Frank 
Duckett, O. 


“Would appreciate your advising 
of any dairy goats herds near 
here.”—Earl X. Younger, Ind. 


“Would 
where I can buy 
—Miss Emily Diehl, 


“I have a friend in the Philip- 
pine Islands who wishes that I buy 
several goats for him. Can you 
tell me where to locate such 
stock?”—Eugene R. Croley, Calif. 


appreciate knowing 
some stock.” 
Pa. 


“Where can I get buck service?” 
—Maynard R. DeGolier, Nebr. 


“Who has any dairy goats in this 
state to sell?”—Mrs. F. Reid, Mo. 


“I am interested in obtaining 
more ‘goats. Can you give me in- 
formation on breeders in this lo- 
cality?”—Hallard Schultz, O. 


You can sell to these folks when you 
advertise regularly in Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal... for nearly everyone wanting to 


buy anything in the dairy goat line 
depends upon Dairy Goat Journal 
advertising. 


Breeders Dis 


Full page (30 in.) 

Half page (15 in.) -..---~-~-- 
Third page (10 in.) 

Sixth page (5 in.) 

Tenth page (3 in.) 

Fifteenth page (2 in.) 
Thirtieth page (1! in.) 


EXTRA SAVINGS for contract advertising: 
10% discount for 6-month contract; 
20% discount for 1!2-month contract. 
Cash with order—otherwise ads earn 
commercial advertising rate. All ads on 
even inches only. 


FREE ILLUSTRATIONS—No _ additional 
charge for making halftone cuts from 
advertiser's photos for use in ads. Cuts 

one col in width or more 
as required. 





Send your order now fer 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 


next issue! 
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Dolly-Mark Herd 


We have several select bucklings out 
of Champion Toggenburg and Saanen 
does left at $65 each. . . . Sorry, no 
Toggenburg does left; a few Saanens, 
though. 


We are running a SPECIAL on unbred 
doelings for this month! 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH 
Dolly & Mark Rose 
416 Horn Ave. Santa Rosa, Calif. 











THANKS!!! 


To everyone who made our May 22 
show such a success. 
TEXAS GULF COAST DAIRY GOAT 
ASSOCIATION 
Houston, Texas 


FOR SALE 


A few good used driving-goat sulkies, 
$45 each. Also a few well-trained 
wethers, $35 each. 


DEL AMO DOWNS FARMS 
2804 Alberta St. Torrance, Calif. 


RAINBOW HILL—5A Ranch 


Modern home. Retirement cash income in- 
vestment. Semi-tropic, healthful Ozarks. 
Scenic view Rubidoux, Gasconade rivers, 
Blue Springs. Landscaped homesite. Oak, 
elm, dogwood, native bluegrass. Range. 
Bidgs. Dairy Goats, poultry. rriced to sell. 
Terms if desired. 
P. O. Box 542, Waynesville, Mo. 














The Shantung Goatery 
Nubian and Toggenburg breeds for sale. 
Featuring long lactation, sturdy, high 
butterfat stock, raised in Vermont's Greea 
Mountains. For information write: 

MISS D. LYMAN, Mer. 

Rt. 2 Box 53 Plainfield, Vt. 





, 
HEL™M‘S 
Dehydrated goat milk, | lb. 
Box 75 goat milk capsules 1.00 
4 oz. All-Purpose Cream 1.25 
Postpaid. 20% discount when pur- 
chased by the dozen... New address— 


HELM GOAT MILK PRODUCTS 


$2.50 











148 Vista Dr. Jackson, Mich. 





Do you have a sign painter in your 
organization? If you do, hire him to 
paint placards to be posted during 
judging so the audience may know 
what breed and what class is in the 
show ring. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 


Are you getting your goats well 
groomed for the fairs that will soon 
be here? Are you getting signs made 
that will advertise your stock as some- 
thing more than “just goats”? If you 
do not exhibit your g ats as superior 
animals and so consider them your- 
self, do not expect the public to do so. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 


W. W. Whitson, Vallejo, Calkf., 
makes the following suggestion: “To 
show that taint in milk does not al- 
ways come from the goat, on some 
warm evening like you have in Mis- 
souri take a gallon of fresh milk in 
a straight-sided pail and set it in a 
tub of ice water in a small room that 
has only one window open so there 
is no cross-ventilation. Then set an 
open jug of kerosene along side the 
tub and leave for 2 or 3 hours. Then 
take the milk to a clean kitchen, use 
a sterile glass and pour out a glass 
of milk. The milk will taste of kero- 
sene and the goat had nothing to do 
with it and pasteurizing will not re- 
move the taste.” 

Mr. Whitson further states: “More 
undulant fever is contracted from 
meat animals such as hogs, sheep and 
beef cattle than from milk amd when 
carriers of undulant fever are removed 
we will have a country free from un- 
dulant fever.” 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

I once was told that Mrs. F. N. 
Craver, Bentonville, Ark., would not 
keep a doe that did not produce 8 qts. 
per day, but she says that is not possi- 
ble. 

We visited Mrs. Craver’s place on our 
way to Texas in May. She milks at 6 
in the evening and 7 in the morning. 
At the morning milking I saw her 
milk 9% lbs. of milk from one doe and 
from 7 to 9 from each of several others. 
Her barn is practical rather than a 
“show barn.” 

Mrs. Craver’s sister raises the kids 
and her daughter owns and supervises 
as well as works along side of her 





Don’t Gamble on Quality 
Breed by choice — not by chance 


herdsman in caring for 50 beautiful 
and outstanding Jerseys. 

Many a “he” farmer would look 
with envy on what these 3 ladies have. 
done to rehabilitate a run down 90- 
acre farm into a beautiful stock farm. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

In May we attended the first goat 
show to be held in Houston, Tex. It 
was a good show, well managed. It 
was a good illustration of what one 
man can start and thereby “leaven 
the whole lump.” 

Sheldon W. (Sandy) McIntosh moved 
from New Jersey to Texas a couple 
of years ago. He immediately started 
contacting others who are interested 
in dairy goats. They finally organized 
the Gulf Coast Dairy Goat Association. 
Then they decided to hold a goat show 
on May 22. Just who did what seemed 
difficult to determine for they were all 
working at the job. Sandy took the res- 
ponsibility of publicity and had the 
show announced on the air a number 
of times and he appeared on TV. He 
also had an interview with the MC 
which was tape recorded and then 
put on the air the day before the show. 
He told me that every station in Texas 
announced the show one or more times. 
That is publicity—I dare say more 
publicity for dairy goats than hoth of 
our. national associations have given. 

Sandy is modest and makes no claim 
to accomplishing all this alone and 
when I met those who cooperated the 
thought came to me again that a good 
leader is not the one who can do the 
job but is able to surround himself 
with capable men and women who can 
and will put the project over. Sandy 
did just that. 

It seems to me that there is no 
reason why every state association 
cannot give dairy goats as much pub- 
licity as was given by the Gulf Coast 
Dairy Goat Association. If this general 
plan is carried out year after year we'll 
not live long enough to see the supply 
of dairy goats equal the demand. Most 
of us are inclined to not reach beyond 
our own small circle in publicity. At 
the Texas show, one man, Keith Ran- 
dle, one of our constant advertisers, 
drove 600 miles (300 each way) to ex- 
hibit. As he put it, “I just want to 
help the show.” There were no cash 
awards, just ribbons. 


—CONCLUSIONS— 

The following editorial was sent in 
some time ago with no indication from 
what publication it was clipped, hence 
proper credit is not given. 

To us who were born quite some 
time before the present century was 


The success of our breeding program has 
been amply demonstrated by our produc- 
tion records and .our show premiums 


ushered in, the editorial hits a respon- 
sive chord. We were raised to work 
whenever and wherever we pleased, 
or whenever our parents dictated. We 
worked 10 and more hours per day, 
6 days a week, no pay for holidays if 
we did not work. 

Of course it was the abuse of labor 
by capital in big industry that brought 
about drastic labor laws. I see justice 


ALPINES ¢ NUBIANS @ SAANENS 
Order Your 1954 kids NOW 


Lanrkweed sberes 


Chatsworth, Calif. 
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Our undefeated dairy herd, consisting 
of 2 2-year-old and ! yearling firat 
fresheners, and | aged doe. All now AR's. 
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Use Your Gant Milk 


Cut living costs 
and improve health 


GOAT MILK and the products of the 

goat can be the backbone of your 
living! Here are four valuable book- 
lets that help you use (and sell, if you 
wish) your goat milk, 


GOAT PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 
Selected recipes—nearly 100 of them— 
for using goat milk and goat products 
Soups, chevon, salads, vegetables, breads 
cakes, cookies, pie, ice cream, 
drinks, and so on. 25c postvaid. 
BUTTER FROM GOAT MILK 
Tired of “oley” and butter too expensive? 
Owners of but a single goat can make 
butter from occasional spare milk. Large 
owners can always have butter. Dairvmen 
can make a profitable business by using 
surplus milk for butter. This — tells 
how. 25c postpaid. 
BUTCHERING, CHEVON and HIDES 
The best meat on your table can come 
from your goats! This illustrated booklet 
tells you how to butcher, how to cut up 
the carcass and prepare it for use. Also 
how to care for the hides. 25c postpaid. 
HOME CHEESEMAKING 
The world’s finest cheeses are made of 
goat milk. You can do it at home with 
these simple recipes; equally suitable for 
small scale commercial production. 
25c postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 


desserts, 


in much of it, but I do believe it has 
been overdone. We cannot hire a 


_ boy under 16 years of age to work in 


our printing plant. When he is 16 we 
must pay him at least 75c per hour 
to give him an opportunity to learn 
the printing business, The result is 
many boys who are willing and anx- 
ious to get into printing find the door 
closed to them because of the law. 


Where people are so fortunately sit- 
uated that they can keep one or more 
goats, a few chickens, or a few rab- 
bits, even 5-year-olds can be taught the 
pleasure and benefits of work and un- 
der the finest supervision in the world, 
the supervision of understanding par- 
ents. 


RIGHT TO WORK IS A NATIONAL ISSUE 
The right to work is an issue at both 
adult and junior levels. Government is try- 
ing to force the closed shop on the steel 
industry, and that might lead to the death 
of freedom to work by adults in all jobs. 

As you read the biographies in Who's 
Who in America, you might conclude that 
the formula for success in the past has 
been, as a quipster put it: “Late to bed, 
early to rise, work hard, and advertise.” 
But today, as you read the child labor 
laws and regulations, you begin to wonder 
if Abraham Lincoln would have grown up a 
mollycoddle and nonentity under the letter 
and spirit of modern law. 

y of our boys under 18 years of age 
are considered strong enough to be “rocks” 
in football lines, or to put the shot, or to 
heave the discus. But they must not have 
regular jobs without permits and super- 
vision. 

By a hard battle of agricultural leaders, 
farm boys under !8 years are permitted to 
work for their parents on land owned or 
controlled by their parents. 

And newspapers have wrested exemptions 
for newsboys. 

But the children of the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker are more or less 
consigned to a life of non-work and on tel- 
evision the other day a boy when asked 
the usual quiz question “What do you want 
to be when you grow up,” said “Bookie.” 

Sponsors of the child labor laws can 
take part of the “credit” for the crime 
which the idle hands of Junior finds to do. 

Doesn't this suggest that laws for both 
adults: and youths may need revision with 
and experience protesting the 





You are invited 
to tell more people about 


GOAT MILK 


Here is a circular that tells what 
people who have used goat milk have 
to say about it—and what physicians 
say who recommend goat milk. The 
title is, “You Are Invited to See What 
Goat Milk Can Do.” It is a powerful 
sales talk to tell the public about the 
benefits of goat milk. 

They are FREE to you—all we ask 
is that you pay the mailing costs at 
the rate of 25c per 100 (or less) and 
that you see the copies you receive are 
distributed where they will do the 
most good! And, of course, we hope 
you will recommend Dairy Goat 
Journal at the same time. 

Write today for copies—be sure you 
specify the number you feel you can 
actually use to advantage, and enclose 
mailing cost. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 





right to work, and right to develop. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 


“Beer and soft-drink people are 
getting along all right without Govern- 
ment help. So can dairymen—as soon 
as they learn how to sell.”—-W. P. Wil- 
son, McKinney, Tex. 

Our correspondence indicates that 
“salesmanship” is one of the first es- 
sentials in starting a goat dairy, and 
one of the things most commonly over- 
looked. Lack of salesmanship, or lack 
of sufficient selling effort has probably 
halted more ventures into goat dairy- 
ing than any other obstacle. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 


It was mentioned in this coliimn that 
there are cases where people had 
ceased to have hay fever after drink- 
ing goat milk. Mrs. Ellen Cragle, Ber- 
wick, Pa., writes, “I’ve had hay fever 
for 19 years. I’ve drunk goat milk 
and eaten goat milk products for 
12 years and have never had anything 
help when hay fever time comes. I 
have to take hay fever capsules or I 
cannot breathe. About every other year 
I get it about like pneumonia. I drink 
oodles of goat milk.” 

If the goats ate weeds that produce 
hay fever, would the milk then be 
immunizing against hay fever? It is 
claimed that if one drinks milk from 
a@ goat that eats poison ivy, that 
person becomes immune to ivy poison. 
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Breeders listed are those who usually have 
——~ stock to offer for sale. Those in- 
cated “*” also have bucks at stud. Check 
this list to locate the breeders of your 
favorite breed—it is your assurance of val- 
ue when you buy from advertised breeders. 
CALIFORNIA 
French Alpine 
s ogee gag hh to FRENCH ALPINES, Mrs 
H. D. Huber, Rt. 4, Box 1816. Oroville. 

Calif. 
Nubian 


* HALL ven HERD. K. B. 
S. Hall, Rt. 
Calif. 


and Emily 
, Box 849, Creek Road, Ojai, 


CONNECTICUT 
Nubian 
* FOUR WINDS, Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Sayles, Rt. |, Box 394, Norwalk, Conn. 
INDIANA 


Saanen 
* LAR-GENE RANCH, 
Goodland, Ind. 
MARYLAND 
Toggenburg 
* DRUMALDRA HERD, A. E. Christiansen, 
13912 Overton Lane, Silver Spring, Md. 
(At Colesville.) 

* TWILIGHT HERD, H. W. Mumford, Jr., 
Rt. 1, Gaithersburg, Md. (At Woodfield.) 
MICHIGAN 
French Alpine 
* PARLINE GOAT DAIRY, S. M. Stratelak, 
13075 Pardee Rd., Wyandotte, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 


Toggenburg 
* THOMHEIM TOGGENBURGS, W. J 
Thom, 1825 E. !0th St., Glencoe, Minn. 
MISSOURI 


Nubian 
be SEAR. Cc. E., 10 S. Eighth St., 
oO. 


NEW JERSEY 
French Alpine 
* BRINDELL GOAT DAIRY, Joseph L. Brin- 
ster, 200 Bowden Rd., Cedar Grove, N. J. 
Rock Alpine 
® HICKORY HILL GOAT FARM, Mrs, 5. 
Czapek, Rt, 2, Paterson, N. J. 
Toggenburg 
* BRINDELL GOAT DAIRY, Joseph L. Brin- 
ster, 200 Bowden Rd., Cedar Grove, N. J. 
ee 
Toggenburg 
® TWIN VALLEY HERD, Mrs. 
Sherer, Rt. 2. Manheim, Pa. 
TEXAS 


Emmett Jones, 


Columbia, 


Walter M 


and E. 
Bellaire 


Nubian 
* SCOTCHMAN’S FOLLY, S. W. 
N. Mcintosh, 481! Maple St., 
Tex. 


Saanen 
*® KA WAYNE SAANEN RANCH, Ave. G 
P. O. Box 638, Ozona, Tex. 
WASHINGTON 
French Alpine 
* RUNNING GOAT RANCH, Cleona 
Laile Williams, Rt. |, Vashon, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 


sud 


Toggenburg 
® CLOVERLEAF GOAT DAIRY, George 


Reuss, Janesville, Wis. 





Will your name be included in this list 
of progressive breeders in next month's 
issue of Dairy Goat Journal? Rates are 
but $15 a year (if you have more than 
one breed additional listings are but 
$10 yearly). For 6 months the cost is 
$10 (additional listings at $7); for less 
than 6 months the cost is $2.50 an in- 
sertion. Send your order now to start 
your Breeders’ Directory listing in the 
very next issue. 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS 


Simplified, convenient— 
for 10 goats for 2 weeks. 
or | goat for 20 weeks. 
8%x11 in. 10c each; 5 for 
25c: 50 for $1, postpaid. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Me. 
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PURINA G0. CHECKERBOARD NEWS . 


dedicated to the advancement of the Aan industry 


Figaro, a registered Saanen buck, is 
Harem Acres herd sire. His great grand- 
mother held the world's record for milk 
production, giving 19 Ibs. of milk a day. 


Harem Acres PURI J 


ED Saanens 


Average 8-10 Obs. of milk per day 


In Chesterfield, Ind., there’s an 
outstanding herd of 17 Saanens, 
10 of them registered, that would 
make any goat lover sit up and 
take notice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Sells’ 
Harem Acres Saanens average 
8-10 lbs. of milk per doe every 
day, right through the year. This 
is well above the breed average 
of 5 to 6 Ibs. of milk per day. 

Depending on a 4-square pro- 
gram of good breeding, sound 
management, careful sanitation, 
and the Purina Goat Program for 
10 years, the Sellsescan show many 
high individual production rec- 
ords such as these. 

Recently fresh again, as a 2- 
year-old, Princess has milked 14 


lbs. a day since she came in. 

Butterfat tests are very high at 
Harem Acres, too. Based on offi- 
cial one-day test, Princess made 
an unusually high test of 8.0 in the 
morning and 9.1 at night this year. 
Other does averaged above 4.0. 

Well known in the goat world, 
Mr. Sells is past-president of the 
Indiana Dairy Goat Association. 
He and Mrs. Sells have been en- 
couraging the growth of the goat 
industry by marketing milk at 
their door and by selling top- 
notch breeding stock. Unfortu- 
nately, due to ill health; Mr. Sells 
is selling Harem Acres to Mr. 
Albert Moffet of Indianapolis, who 
plans to carry on the herd in the 
same high tradition. 


HERD PRODUCTION RECORDS 


HAREM ACRES HEIDI 


Days Age 


HAREM ACRES PRINCESS 
Milk 


oy . 


- PROFITABLE 
GOATHERD 
PRACTICES 














By J. C. Thompson 


Milking Herd Tips 


A dry, well-ventilated building, 
free from drafts, is adequate for 
housing the milking herd. Often- 
times a clean, remodeled shed or 
poultry house will fulfill all these 
essentials. 

The floor must have good 
drainage and be built of hard sur- 
face that can be scrubbed, kept 
clean, and disinfected. It should 
be covered with straw or other 
bedding so goats will not sleep 
on cold concrete. 

Milking can best be done on a 
stand as this keeps the milk pail 
off the floor and prevents back 
strain on the part of the milker. 

During the milking period, feed 
Goat Chow according to produc- 
tion. 1 qt. of Goat Chow per qt. 
of milk is a good rule to follow 
for average milkers. High produc- 
ers require less Goat Chow per 
quart of milk because they are 
more efficient. Also, remember 
that milk is 87% water and that 
goats need plenty of fresh, clean 
water at all times. 

Hay should be fed in hay racks 
or troughs, protected so that goats 
can’t trample the hay. When not 
on pasture, hitch goats in front of 
racks or mangers 30 minutes 
before milking to make sure they 
get enough hay. Alfalfa is pre- 
ferred. Hay may be ei(her 
chopped or long. It should not 
be ground fine. 


Age 


ys RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
446 days 1 


4,073.6 Ibs. 435 days 2 2,708.4 Ibs. 42 Mills— Coast to Coast 
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